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NOTES FROM BOSTON, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, March 16, 1893. 
The Boston Browning Club has just issued a neat 
pamphlet bound in pale blue, tied with a blue string 


‘inacommon bow-knot (alas! it ought to have been 


a true-lover’s knot, but the lady who gives me the 
implicit information remarks for my comfort that 
bows when under the right spell easily become lovers!) 
and—the pamphlet—containing a review of the Club 
which was organized in 1885, the by-laws, the pro- 
grams for the past two seasons, the catalogue of the 
library, and the list of members and officers. The 


‘preponderance of women in the two hundred and fifty 
-electis startling. It is like achurch and—what is more, 


twelve of the twenty-six male members bear the title 
of Reverend! The meetings are held once a month 
on Tuesday afternoons in the banqueting-hall of the 
Brunswick Hotel, and if the apartments were as well 
ventilated as the obscurities and misprints of the great 
poet, the long sessions would be delightful. It is the 
amusement of some weak and invidious souls to make 
sport of the Browning Society and at least one Boston 
novelist has turned or tried to turn the meetings into 
ridicule, but the facts that the membership is full, 
with a long waiting list, and strangers always eager 
to attend, that the meetings are crowded—Miss Mary 
Wilkins coming a few moments late for the last one 


‘was unable even to get into the room—speak well 


for the vitality of the Club. There are only three 
more regular meetings this year, At the last, which 
will occur on the twenty-third of May, the general 
subject is ‘‘ Browning's Poetic Art put toa Test.” 
The Test is the Reading of ‘‘ Strafford" by one of the 


Associate Members, Mr. Howard M. Ticknor. It 
might be maliciously suggested that some one else 
besides Browning was to be put to the test. I say it 
might be, but no one who knew Mr. Ticknor and liked 
him would be so cruel as to insinuate that it was the 
audience who would be put to the test. 

I wonder if it occurs to the readers of magazines and 
journals what tombs of buried hopes editorial offices 
are! I saw sometime ago that the Harpers had on 
hand over $50,000 worth of manuscripts. The author 
who has sent his or her contribution and was possibly 
raised to the seventh heaven of delight by having a 
poem or story accepted and went about telling all 
friends of the great honor received begins to wonder 
after a while why the article does not appear. Months 
pass. The money so freely expended in buying the 
earliest possible copies begins to count up and make 
a large percentage of the check whose receipt had 
been acknowledged with eager haste and trembling 
hand. Perhaps years go by and still that article, all 
its timeliness evaporated, still lies, dried up and life- 
less in that dusty limbo. In this by no means 
imaginary case, it is assumed that payment has been 
vouchsafed for the article. That is indeed a slight 
balm tothe wounded heart. But what balm have they 
whose articles have been accepted by the magazines 
that do not pay on acceptance? It seems to me that 
such dog-in-the-manger conduct ought to be regarded 
as high-way robbery. There ought to be a black list 
and all the authors of the country ought to swear a 
solemn oath never to send any article, manuscript or 
typoscript, to the niggardly establishment. 

Promptness of decision is, of course, merely a matter 
of courtesy. An uninvited article or book has no 
inherent right to claim immediate examination. Pub- 
lishing houses and periodicals differ widely in their 
despatch of literary grist. I know of one or two houses 
that never retain a manuscript more than a month. 
Roberts Brothers have an admirable system whereby 
the record of every manuscript is instantly traceable. 
This is often very convenient, for authors have been 
known to forget the peregrinations of their works and 
send them for a second time—perhaps under a change 
of name. Some publishers acknowledge the receipt 
of manuscripts: others receive them with a silence 
like that of the veiled Prophet of Khorassan. A 
fortune is waiting for the man who shall invent a 
manuscriptometer, which like the lactometer shall 
instantly and infallibly determine its worth. The 
literary reader or expert now gets on an average 
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$10 oo for reading a MS. I have known cases where 
four or five readers have been asked to give their 
opinion. Now that is not only an expense which 
comes upon the publisher, but it consumes much time. 
Suppose there should be scales so subtly constituted 
as to indicate on a register the selling value and the 
literary quality of any work. It would have to deter- 
mine both those points, for we know well that 
altogether too many novels have a popularity in 
inverse proportion to their merit, moral or intellectual. 
I have no doubt that electricity which promises to do 
so much for the next century will solve this problem 
for the publishers. How quickly the indicator would 
go down to zero for the selling-quality of works 
from the Russian! An American lady recently sent 
me from Russia a collection of short stories of 
undoubted brilliancy and merit, but though I duly 
submitted them to several publishers, they found no 
market! Strangely enough, while ‘‘the Russian 
fever,” as it is called, has come to a temporary lull in 
America, it seems to be raging more and more 
violently in England. 


Russian music is having some little vogue in Bos- 
ton. On Washington's Birth-day Madame Lineff and 
sixteen of her choir gave a concert of folk-songs in 
Chickering Hall, which in spite of the unpropitious 
weather was a great success. The choir came over 
from New York again last week and sang at the house 
of one of Boston’s richest men. Madame Lineff’s 
husband is an electrical engineer and his sister, 
Madame Korvin-Pogosky is an artist who has revivéd 
the old process of pyrography. By means ofa pla- 
tinum point which is kept red-hot by means of a 
naptha flame regulated by the breath, surprisingly 
beautiful results are obtained. Some of her Russian 
designs with combined pyrography and water colors 
are delightful. The same process is applied to leather 
and Madame Pogosky showed me some book-covers 
which were simply fascinating. She took occasion of 
her being here with the choir to hold an exhibition of 
her work at the Brunswick Hotel. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s last two receptions 
for the season occur during the next ten days. At 
the last two Miss Wilkins has been the guest of honor. 
Last Friday Mr. Robert Grant broke from his custom- 
ary seclusion and appeared with his beautiful wife. 
Miss Wilkins told with quiet glee of riding from Deer- 
field to Greenfield or in that vicinity, with three other 
young ladies and falling in with an ancient party who 
proceeded to hand to each of them a tract entitled 
‘*How to Bring up a Son!” There is a paragraph 
going the rounds of the papers purporting to be the 
interview between Miss Wilkins and Mr, F. Marion 
Crawford. The conversation reported is a figment of 
the imagination. Miss Wilkins is unwilling to say 
much about it lest Mr. Crawford should think that she 
was in the least piqued or even considered it strange 
that one who had lived so much of his life in Italy had 
happened ‘not to connect her name with her stories. 
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The publishing world is dull as an untroubled pool. 

At Roberts Brothers’ office not long since I met 
Mr. Edward L. Pierce who has at last completed his 
admirable Life of Charles Sumner. It will be remem- 
bered that Sumner’s trustees at first asked Longfellow, 
who was Sumner’s very intimate friend, to undertake 
the biography, put the poet’s health had been impaired 
by a strange attack which for some time precluded 
him from the use of his right arm and hand and he 
was obliged reluctantly to give up the undertaking. 
For this great labor Mr. Pierce was in reality far better 
qualified. His acquaintance with Sumner was con- 
fidential; he has always been an ardent admirer of 
the great statesman ; he has been a thorough student 
of the eventful period in which his life was spent; he 
has amarvellous fund of illustrative anecdotes, and 
he has spared no pains to make the work a model of 
its kind. What a burden it has been, though enthu- 
siastically borne, may be imagined from the fact that 
he has read the bulk of 40,000 letters found in Sum- 
ner’s library. He has been engaged upon the bio. 
graphy for upwards of sixteen years. The third 
volume will cover the time from 1845 to 1860, the 
fourth and last brings the narrative down to his death 
in 1874. Mr. George William Curtis took a deep 
interest in the work and carefully read the entire 
manuscript before his death. He wrote Mr. Pierce: 
“‘Tam afraid that I have not taken care to express 
my admiration of it as the most thorough and con- 
scientious biography of a public man that we have. 
Your patient diligence and complete research are 
without example in such work, and I think often of 
your remark to me that it had taken your life to write 
Sumner’s. Itseems to me a great public benefit that 
itis Sumner’s story which has been so completely 
told. The very qualities which in his life made him 
obnoxious to many of his comrades were those which 
made him a great public force. He was the imper- 
sonation of the conscience and character which saved 
his country.”” The two volumes will be published 
this spring by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 

The same firm has several more books in active 
preparation, among them a new volume of Tales 
with Interludes, entitled ‘‘In the Bundle of Time,” 
by Mr. Arlo Bates, and another of short stories 
by Mrs. Anna Eichberg King, entitled ‘ Brown's 
Retreat.” The Eichbergs had only recently moved 
into a new and pleasant home on Marlboro Street, 
and were just beginning to resume the receptions 
and entertainments which gave their house such 
an enviable reputation as the abode of good cheer 
when Mr. Julius Eichberg, the brilliant composer 
and musician was suddenly taken from their midst. 
He was one of the wittiest as well as most genial 
of men and all who knew him loved him. Mrs. 
Eichberg and Mrs. King have had the sympathy of 
the entire community in their affliction. 

A few items will bring this meager prophesy to an 
end: The Cupples Company have in hand two 
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volumes of poems appropriate to the Easter season ; 
one is entitled ‘‘ Heart to Heart,” by Miss Kate 
Vannah, of Gardiner, Maine. Miss Vannah is also 
well known as atalented composer of music. The 
other is ‘‘ Easter Lilies,” by Miss Katherine Conway, 
assistant Editor of the /z/of, a newspaper which has 
been peculiarly fortunate in enlisting briliiant young 
poets in its service. It must be well known that 
Boyle O’Reilly was succeeded as editor-in-chief by 
Mr. James Jeffrey Roche. 

Little, Brown and Company are soon to publish the 
Yale Lectures, concerning the Law and Jurisprudence 
of England and America, by John F. Dillon, LL. D. 
These twelve lectures were given last year by Dr. 
Dillon at New Haven, and attracted great attention. 
His plan was to treat of our common law in its old 
home and in its new home, to illustrate and illumine 


all the great living questions such as legal education, 


trial by Jury, judicial tenure, the origin, development 
and character of the common law, written constitu- 
tions, legislations, case-law, and all this in a popular 
and not technical manner, giving especial prominence 
to the historical and literary accompaniments of the 
subject. The D. Lothrop Company, whose Washing- 
ton Street establishment will soon be entirely dis- 
mantled and is now advertised for rent, have several 
interesting books still in embryo. Mrs. C. C. Pierce, 
(born Fitch, as the Society papers now gracefully put 
it), has compiled a companion volume to her “ Child 
Classics."” This volume will be in prose. Mrs. 
Pierce lives in Oneonta, N. Y. The Rev. Charles 
Roads, of Philadelphia, has prepared a sort of 
manual for Sunday-school use, entitled ‘ Little Chil- 
dren of the Church of Christ.” Mary E. Bamford, 
of East Oakland, California, is represented in a 
little work, entitled ‘“‘Talks by Queer Folks’’—the 
Queer Folks being animals and other objects animate 
and otherwise animated. 

Mrs. Maria S. Porter, whose “ Recollections of 
Louise M. Alcott, John G. Whittier and Robert 
Browning” have made so charming an impression, 
has prepared for publication the fac-simile of Bishop 
Brooks’ tribute to James Freeman Clarke, which the 
Bishop presented to her after he had delivered it on 
the Sunday following Dr. Clarke’s death. The little 
volume will contain portraits of the two men. Mrs. 
Sarah W. Whitman has made the design for the 
cover and arranged the lettering of the title page. 
The proceeds of this Easter offering will be given to 
the Home for Incurables. 

Mr. Truman H. Bartlett, the sculptor has just given 
a course of three illustrated lectures at Chickering 
Hall, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” ‘‘The Great French 
Sculptors,” and ‘‘ Jean Francois Miller.’’ The stere- 
optican illustrations were most original and delightful. 
Mr. Bartlett sparkles with wit and anecdote—a most 
entertaining and thought-inspiring man. 

A post-card on my desk signed Ednah Dow 
Cheney, says: ‘‘who is the Mrs. Ednah Dean 
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Cheney mentioned in the last number of Book NEws, 
I know no person of that name, she must be a vile 
impostor.”” Mrs, Cheney who has just gone to Wash- 
ington to attend some meeting in the interests of her 
life work, tells me that the middle name Dean is con- 
stantly cropping out in connection with mention of 
her and she would like it not nipped in the bud, 
because it is already too far indurated for that ex- 
pression to be properly used—but scotched. I sup- 
pose it may have arisen from confusion with Miss 
Edna Dean Procter. 

Mrs. W. B. Richards, formerly actively connected 
with the Zranscript, last Wednesday invited a num- 
ber of friends, including Mr. Arthur H. Pickering, 
the Reader, Miss Abby L. Alger, Mr. T. Russell 
Sullivan, the Play-wright and Story-writer, Dr. O. B. 
Frothingham, and others, to hear Miss Maud Hoff- 
man give some ‘‘recitations."” Miss Hoffman is 
from Oregon, and has been studying Elocution with 
Mrs. Erving Winslow. She is gifted with unusual 
beauty and her talent is also unusual. She reads 
Dr. Holmes’s “ Broom Stick Train’’ with great 
humor and freedom from affectation. 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell, of the Boston University, 
author of a Commentary on the Book of Amos, has 
translated from the French edition Charles Piepen- 
bringer’s ‘‘ Theology of the Old Testament.” It is 
written from the modern standpoint but in a thoroughly 
evangelical spirit. It is said to be the briefest and 
clearest presentation of the subject—a most delight- 
ful book. Piepenbringer is the pastor of the Reformed 
Church and President of the Consistory at Strass- 
burg. The work will be immediately published by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 

BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Walter Pater has many qualifications as a critic 
of Plato. He is by nature a Platonist. He has a 
wonderful style, too wonderful I sometimes think to 
be really as good as it seems when the thoughts un- 
fold in his sentences like the fragrant petals of a 
flower. Mr. Pater has also that wide acquaintance 
with the past yearnings of the race to know, to be, and 
to do, which is needful in analyzing this great foun- 
tain of our knowledge of allthree. The result is that 
his ‘‘ Plato and Platonism ”’ is a most enjoyable book, 
but to scholars chiefly, though the opening chapter 
made a very good magazine article in A/acmillan's 
last June. Mr. Pater is most successful in sketching 
the evasive and duplex characters of the Platonian 
mind with its double descendants, the men of the 
Ideal and of the Academy. I do not know that the 
light artistic side of Plato is anywhere better given, 
for being artist to the core the great Athenian, like 
another worshipper of beauty, wisdom and love, 
knew there was a mistake in being even righteous 
overmuch. 
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“Carmen Sylva’s ”’ poetry and prose has been either 
soft or stupid. In ‘‘ Thoughts of a Queen,” Elizabeth 
of Roumania, has done her best work and some of 
it is very good indeed. If it is not to be compared 
with those masters Rochefaucauld or Pascal, it can 
still pass muster with men like Chamfort. Now and 
then itis true Carmen Sylva shows herself one of those 
described by Gibbon “ who strangle a thought in the 
hope of strengthening it and applaud their own skill 
when they have shown in a few absurd words the 
fourth part of an idea”; but she has seen much of life 
and often illuminates it. 

«*» 

Mr. John Morley, five years ago, in writing of 
Epigrams, advised those bitten with an unhappy 
passion for the composition of aphorisms to trans- 
late the shrewd saws of the wise-browed Goethe 
instead of painfully distilling poor platitudes of their 
own. This has now been done by Mr. Newell Dunbar 
in his ‘‘ Goethe,”’ a companion volume to his “‘ Heine.” 
Goethe to quote Mr. Morley is ‘‘ richly bestrewn with the 
luminous sentences of a keen-eyed, stedfast, patient, 
indefatigable watcher of human life. He deals gravely 
and sincerely with men. He has none of the shallow 
irony by which men who have got wrong with the 
world seek a shallow revenge. He tells us the whole 
truth. Hedealssoberly, faithfully, laboriously, cheer- 
fully, with motive and with conduct.’’ I quote this 
because it is better than anything I can say about these 
excerpts. Mr. Dunbar has, however, made the blunder 
of being led astray by elegant extracts of prose and 
verse instead of confining himself to aphorisms, of 
which there are many. De Quincey’s essay opens 
the volume. 

*% 

Dr. Felix Adler is a sincere, earnest, moral teacher 
who has sacrificed something for truth’s sake and 
done much to increase the well-being of others. 
Those with whom he has come in contact he has 
inspired to much good. His view of duty is bounded 
by this life and this has had the double effect of driv- 
ing him to a sharper definition of earth’s duties and 
of making them dry, logical and lacking in the grace 
of love. His lectures on the ‘“ Moral Instruction of 
Children’’ were delivered at the Plymouth School of 
Applied Ethics. They are intended to give a scheme 
for moral education which can be used in secular 
schools. Such, Mr. Adler admits, must teach with- 
out any sanction for morals, if religion is excluded. 
A bare blank ‘‘ought”’’ is all on which they can 
stand. This he deems enough. ‘I should suspect 
of quibbling or dishonest dealing,” Mr. Adler says, 
‘any boy or girl who would ask”’ for a sanction for 
morals. Mr. Adler is narrow. I know one child to 
whom this challenge came early and honestly. With- 
out religion I confess I do not see how this question 
can be answered. It is all very wellto play Pope with 
‘the Ought in all its awful majesty,” but how about 
honest childish protestants? Dr. Adler sketches a 
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primary course in morals based on fairy tales, fables 
and Bible stories, and a grammar course cast in dis- 
courses, alittle dry. The book like most on didactic 
morals is a bit commonplace, but it will greatly aid 
teachers to methodize their thought and practice in 
teaching morals, and it will also be useful to the 
Agnostic parent. 
*% 

Mr. W. S. Lilly, a learned and logical English 
Roman Catholic, attempts in the ‘Great Enigma” 
first to show that M. Renan’s dilletant attitude is un- 
tenable, second that Mr. Herbert Spencer's reasoning 
is illogical, third that the orthodox creed is a more 
rational explanation than either, All this is done with 
charity, restraint and without assumption. In demo- 
lition Mr. Lilly is admirable. In construction he has 
to assume that “I,” the ego exist, have absolute being 
which is to beg the entire question. It may; but do 
you know it of me? 


* 
* * 


The last twenty years have seen in all Protestant 
churches a distinct reaction towards belief in some 
form of probation after death—there are so many 
sinners one wants to have saints ahd so many saints: 
who are certain to make Heaven itself uncomfortable 
if they get there too soon. Mr. Walker Gwynne in 
‘*Some Purposes of Paradise ’’ has put the past his- 
tory of the latter doctrine clearly with some proof 
texts and much earnest teaching and pleading. The 
book furnishes an opportunity to read the other side, 
and it is very brief, and like Mr. Gwynne’s work 
clear. 


* 
* * 


‘‘ Footprints of Statesmen,’’ by Mr. Reginald Balliol 
Brett is an uncommonly interesting summary of the 
development of the conditions of English politics in 
the eighteenth century. It is done rapidly, keenly 
and with the risks incident to the same, but attention 
never flags and a knowledge of the world is shown 
in the comment. 


% 
x % 


After forty years, the sermons of Frederic Deni- 
son Maurice are still as fresh as when written and 
preached to a congregation which stayed away.. The 
volume just republished on the Old Testament may 
well remind everyone how much there is of teaching 
which no “ higher criticism ’’ can give. 

xx 

Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull has wisely published a 
second edition of his ‘‘ Blood Covenant” with an 
appendix and index. This remarkable work was the 
first attempt to employ the research of comparative 
anthropology in the service of faith. It threw new 
light on the central fact of Christian religion and put 
it in its relation tothe development of the race. The 
appendix satisfactorily meets some objections and 
the book renews its most useful course in this new 
form. 
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Only the professional botanist is qualified to pass 
ajudgment on Sir John Lubbock’s two weighty and 
profusely illustrated volumes of ‘‘ Seedlings.”” These 
contain, arranged by genera, a wide array of detailed 
facts in regard to seedlings and their early behavior, 
684 being illustrated. To the most amateur botanist, 
Sir John’s volumes have a strange interest because so 
little is in general known of very familiar plants at 
this life stage. In his introductory chapters he sug- 
gests explanation in regard to a variety of phenomena 
relating to seeds, why some are anatropous for in- 
stance. The shapes of leaves also receive suggestive 
treatment. Taken as a whole, however, the volume 
is rather a mass of material than digested informa- 
tion. The observation is evidently principally by 
others and the discussion suggests that in botany, as 
in all science, more is needed nowadays than keen 
eyes and good judgment. For one thing, the volume 
opens a very useful field for the amateur botanist to 
cultivate. 
** 

In the ‘‘ Hand-book of Invalid Cooking,”’ Miss 
Mary A. Boland has prepared a book on the whole 
better than any of its predecessors. Miss Boland has 
had experience as medical instructor in Johns Hop- 
kins University Hospital, and she has been directed 
to safe authorities in the preparation of her intro- 
duction. At the same time this is like so many such, 
not full enough for the ignorant and not likely to be 
of much service to the trained. The recipes need, as 
do those by most American authors, greater detail in 
manipulation. There is danger also in too sweeping 
statements. The double raising of milk to 190° F. 
will not destroy the butyric acid bacillus, though the 
assertion is made that such treatment completely 
sterilizes. Too little attention is drawn to the effect 
of boiling milk in destroying the solubility of lime- 
salts, indispensable to digestion in the child’s 
stomach. The differing nutriment and stimulant of 
beef juice and beef tea is not sufficiently indicated. 
The time given for drawing tea will steep the more 
delicate sorts, and give a plentiful and deranging sup- 
ply of tannin. “‘ Drip” coffee is not even described. 
Zweibok is not simply a dried sweetened bread. The 
necessity of roasting.corn to secure its easiest di- 
gestion, or the presence of oil in corn-meals from which 
the germ has not been removed, is omitted. The 
gelatines recommended on p. 222, deserve investiga- 
tion. Cake is suggested as useful in convalescence 
without a caution as to the condition in which the 
stomach and intestines may have been left by some 
illness, Rice is given no recipe though a most useful 
foodin the sick room. Yet Miss Boland’s book will be 
most serviceable to those called to the care of the sick. 


* 
* * 


“Cookery for the Diabetic,” by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Poole, seems to be a sound manual as far as it goes, 
but it is written for England and overlooks a number 
of accessible American foods, and omits bisques in 
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soups, though these can be thickened with gluten 
instead of flour. 
*% 

‘Real Cookery”’ by “ Grid” is a series of brisk talks 
on various phases of cooking, serving and dinner- 
giving, alittle scrappy and not enough rewritten for this 
country, but inthe main sound and suggestive. The 
author does not seem to be aware that the lobster is 
of a different genus on each side of the ocean, the 
European being a homarus and the American a 
palinurus. 

x % 

“Daily Dinners” by Nancy Lake, while it has a 
New York imprint is really of no use on this side of 
the water, as the seasons and markets are all adjusted 
to England. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D. D. 


Born in New York Jan. 15,1841, Dr. Briggs had his 
education in that city up to the time of his academic 
course which he took at the University of Virginia. 
He studied at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, and afterwards took a four-years 
course at the University of Berlin, Germany. He 
then took the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church at 
Roselle, N, J., and in 1874 he was selected, with the 
hearty endorsement of the professors of Berlin, to fill 
the chair of Hebrew and cognate Languages in Union 
Theological Seminary. 

But Dr. Briggs’s scholarship was not limited to the 
linguistic field; it took in the broad range of the Old 
Testament literature. He mastered the methods of 
the Higher Criticism, and perceived that when 
honestly pursued they were not destructive, but 
rather constructive of the faith, strengthening it with 
new evidences and enriching it with new illustrations 
drawn from historical events and racial customs, as 
well as from Hebrew poetry and language. With 
quick enthusiasm he gave himself to the work of 
rescuing this new science of Higher Criticism from 
the hands of skeptics. His success in this line led 
the directors of the Seminary to widen further the 
scope of his instruction, and for upwards of eight 
years he has taught Biblical theology. The remark- 
able success which attended Dr. Briggs as a teacher 
of Biblical theology led to the full and tormal endow- 
ment of the chair bearing that title, through the 
munificence of Mr. Charles Butler. It was the tech- 
nical investiture of Dr. Briggs with the title of Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, his duties remaining 
substantially the same as before, that was made the 
occasion of the so-called “veto” by the General 
Assembly. 

Aside from his work in the Seminary Dr. Briggs 
has found time for voluminous authorship. He was 
one of the founders of the revived Presbyterian Re- 
view, one of the two joint editors and a constant con- 
tributor, until the differences between the Princeton 
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and Union parties in control of the Review brought 
about its suspension. The works of Dr. Briggs in 
book-form are chiefly the following : ‘‘ Lange’s Com- 
mentary on Ezra’’ and on “ The Psalms,’’ “ Biblical 
Study: Its Principles, Methods and History”’ (1885), 
‘* American Presbyterianism : its Origin and Growth”’ 
(1885), ‘Messianic Prophecy’’ (1886), ‘‘ Whither?” 
(1889), and “The Bible, The Church and The 
Reason,” (1892). He is joint author with Dr, Francis 
Brown and Canon Driver of the new Hebrew Lexi- 
con, and Editor of the International Theological 
Library published by the Scribners. He has also 
published two pamphlets, ‘‘ Biblical History ’’ (1890), 
and ‘‘ The Authority of Holy Scripture’’ (1891), the 
latter being the address that called out so much 
criticism. ‘‘ The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch,” 
and ‘‘ The Defence of Professor Briggs,’’ have been 
published since the first of the year. 

Scribners’ Book Buyer. 


The Critic says of Dr. Briggs’ acquittal by the 
General Assembly in January of this year: 


Prof. Briggs has become known far beyond the 
limits of theological schools as a man of fertile mind 
who combines learning and vigor to a marked degree, 
who likes to have true opinions, and when he thinks 
he has gained any, tells what they are, with self-for- 
getting directness and simplicity ; from the view-point 
of the cautious, a most impolitic man, hitting preju- 
dices and startling sluggish respectability right and 
left, but endearing himself to many hearts as such 
men will; a man who has helped, and stimulated 
and guided more of his fellows, probably, than have 
ever told him so. His books and articles have had 
many silent readers, and his public contentions have 
had many silent listeners and observers, whose interest 
is touched with profound gratitude. 


Dr. Briggs is married and makes his home in New 
York City. He has a family of five children now 
approaching man and womanhood. 


FRANK LESLIE. 


Miriam Florence—now Frank Leslie—was born in 
New Orleans of parents descended from Huguenot 
émigrés, and here she was reared, under the tuition 
of her own punctilious and scholarly father. Litera- 
ture and the classics were the studies of her girlhood, 
and French, Italian and Spanish were as her native 
tongue. Her tutors determined to do as much for 
her mind as nature had done for her person. Never 
have they found cause to be disappointed in their 
young Aspasia of the South! 

It was in the troublous war-time that the tide of 
circumstances carried the fair young Miriam Florence 
first to Cincinnati, then to New York. The first 
printed production of her pen appeared when she 
was only thirteen years of age. As she continued 
writing, with ever-increasing facility and grace in both 
prose and verse, she inevitably gravitated toward the 
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periodicals of the already famous artist-publisher, 
Frank Leslie. One of the editors of Mr. Leslie’s 
Lady's Magazine was grievously ill, and in straitened 
circumstances. The young Lousianian chanced to 
hear of the sad case, and impulsively volunteered to 
take the place of the invalid, thus assuring her of the 
rest she needed, without the sacrifice of the income 
which supported her. The poor woman never got 
well; but the remaining months of her life were com- 
forted by the charitable labors of her who had be- 
friended her. Mr. Leslie naturally sought to retain 
the accomplished substitute in the position which she 
had temporarily assumed. She remained; and so 
began the romance which eventually culminated in 
the wedding at St. Thomas’s Church, Fifth Avenue, 

Mr. Leslie’s wife was fully thirty years his junior; 
yet never was marriage happier. She became his 
most valued adviser and most efficient coadjutor in 
the literary and artistic conduct of his numerous pub- 
lications, Socially, Mrs. Leslie reigned queen of 
many a season in New York and Saratoga. 

Characteristic of the grand manner of the Leslies 
both in business and in pleasure, was the memo- 
rable transcontinental tour of 1877, when they 
went from New York to San Francisco in a special 
Pullman train, taking along a corps of artists and 
writers to portray the then fresh and wonderful scenes 
of the Far West for the ///ustrated Newspaper. Mrs. 
Leslie’s well known book, ‘‘ From Gotham to the 
Golden Gate,” published by Carleton, was the literary 
fruit of this great excursion, and is a charming 
example of her versatile pen. 

While Mr. Leslie’s business enterprises gained much 
from the lavish way in which he carried out his ideas, 
his extravagance exposed him to a severe shock when 
the financial panic of 1877 came. His affairs reached 
a crisis which he was unable at the moment to tide 
over, and he was forced to make an assignment for 
the benefit of his creditors. Then came his death 
January Io, 1880. 

His farewell injunction was as grand a tribute to 
his wife’s character as her faithful performance of it 
was to his memory. He asked her to take his place 
in the position which none other could fill—at the 
head of the house he had founded and which he 
desired should perpetuate his name—to work at his 
desk until all his debts should be paid, and the great 
business he had established be freed from incum- 
brance. 

She faced the ordeal as only a brave and brilliant 
woman could have done; and she came through it 
with triumph and honor. The story of the supreme 
effort by which she paid off in a lump the sum 
of $50,000 cash, the last of the creditors’ claims, 
and assumed full control of the business, is 
worthy of a novel of Balzac. Reducing her scale 
of personal expenditure and living to absolutely 
Bohemian simplicity, she threw all her resources and 
energy into the work of redeeming her husband's 
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business honor and of building up her illustrated 
magazines and newspapers. She became Frank 
Leslie in name as well as in deed, having her name 
at her husband's dying request thus legally changed 
for business purposes by an order issued in the Court 
of Common Pleas by Judge Van Brunt in June, 1881. 

Mrs. Leslie’s figure is perfect, and her carriage 
enhances it. She has the bright, clear complexion 
that comes of exercise and health, and luxuriant hair 
of a warm, reddish-brown color. Her voice is delight- 
ful. She is frankly feminine in her manner, showing 
her gentle breeding to the tips of her aristocratic 
fingers. At her office—and Mrs. Leslie's office hours, 
g A. M. to 4.30 P. M., without a break, are no fiction 
—she dresses plainly, and doesn’t lose in appearance 
by it; but at the opera, or in her artistic parlors at 
the Gerlach, her toilettes are common subject for 
admiration, and artistic beyond criticism. 

The faculty which Mrs. Leslie possesses of recon- 
ciling a literary and business career with the luxurious 
and esthetic tastes of a woman of fashion offers a 
a splendid example for the young women of America. 
As Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland appreciatively wrote 
in Literary Life: ‘Mrs. Leslie is that most gracious 
and attractive of all human beings—a woman's 
woman. She has proved herself one of the 
greatest, most enterprising of the publishers of this 
age, the equal in enterprise, ability, discretion of any 
man inthe world; and, alas! she is not only a pretty 
woman, but she is fond of dress, has pretty feminine 
airs, and is, at the proper times, devoted to society.” 

Every summer Mrs, Leslie enjoys a European 
holiday, and invariably, in London, Paris, Madrid, 
and the fashionable watering-places on the Continent, 
she is {éted, admired and interviewed by the news- 
papers even more than when she is at home—for in 
Europe it is vacation-time in earnest with her. The 
attentions of Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone, Lord Tennyson, 
Browning, Labouchére, and hosts of other influential 
friends in London, have made her visits particularly 
brilliant and enjoyable. The Pad/ Mal/ Gazette calls 
her the “ Amazon of journalism.”” In Paris, /igaro 
pays her the tribute of a sparkling chronique, and 
cites her as ‘‘ an example to the majority of her sisters 
of both continents,” She has enjoyed the sensation 
of reading her biography in nearly every language 
of modern Europe. From the Government of Vene- 
zuela she has received the distinguished and beautiful 
decoration of ‘‘ El Busto del Libertador,” bestowed 
by the South American republic upon ‘‘those who 
have rendered service in the cause of humanity, 
progress and civilization,” 

Living Leaders of the World. 


The portrait with this article is from a photograph 
taken in January of this year, and never before 
published. Mr. F. T. Neely the Chicago publisher 
announces a new book by Mrs. Leslie ‘‘ Are Men 
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Gay Deceivers?” with chapters on “Is Marriage 
A Failure?’’ and “ An Unhappy Marriage.” 


=Margaret Wynman, the author of “ My Flir- 
tations,” is said to be a daughter of the late Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, author of ‘‘ Her Majesty's Tower.” 


SIXTY THOUSAND NEW BOOKS YEARLY. 
The average American reader has equally little 
knowledge how large the flood of new books is yearly 
in the civilized world and how very small the share 
of this country is in adding to it. Most Americans, 
if they were asked, would feel certain that about as 
many new books were written in this country as in 
any in the world. Asa matter of fact, there is no 
civilized country in Europe of any size, not even 
excepting Russia, which does not match or over- 
match the literary product of the United States. 
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This country, to take the very admirable and accu- 
rate statistics of the Publishers’ Weekly, in 1892 
published 4074 new books and 788 new editions of 
old books, or 4862 in all. This is close to eighty new 
books, not volumes, a week, and near ninety eight 
issues wéekly of both kinds. This will strike most 
people as a very fair literary activity. In Great 
Britain, however, which has only alittle over half of 
our population, there were last year published 4915 
new books and 1339 new editions of works previously 
issued, in all 6254, just about 120 new works or twenty 
every working day, so that if a man read ten hours a 


day every week-day he would have about half an hour 
to give to each book, often consisting of several 
volumes. 

This omnivorous reader would have to double his 
industry if he lived in France. The new books and 
new editions there in 1892 were 13.132. He would 
have to treble his reading powers or give each new 
book six minutes apiece in Germany. Ten years ago, 
in 1883, German publishers were issuing 14,803 works 
yearly. In 1884 the issues in this country were 4088, 
less than a third. |n 1890, when the issues here were 
4559, those in Germany were 18,875, or more than 
four times those here,so much more rapidly is the 
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production of books growing there than here. In 
1892 the production was close to 20,000 in Germany 
by a population two-thirds as large and with nota 
third of the wealth of the United States, which brought 
out less than a quarter as many books as Germany. 
The United States not only publishes fewer books 
than other countries, but among those a larger pro- 
portion are mere ephemeral novels. Last year, out 
of our 4862 books published, 1102, or over a fifth, 
were novels. In Germany, out of 18,873 books in 
1890, only 1731, or less than a tenth, were devoted to 
either poetry or fiction. Ten years ago only 1260 
such books out of 14.774 
were published in Germany, 
Here, last year, of novels 
and poems together, 1361 
works were published, or 
over one-fourth of the whole, 
It is only in England that 
our appetite for fiction is 
matched. There, last year, 
1537 novels were issued, or 
a full quarter of all the 
books published, and 217 
poems, in all 1754 works, 
Where this country then 
gives a fifth of its literary 
activity to novels and Eng- 
land a quarter, Germany 
only turns a tenth of its 
writing energy in this direc- 
tion. 

This simply means that 
the serious work of investi- 
gation in science, in history 
and in all practical fields 
is being done better and 
more completely in Germany 
than anywhere else. In 
newspapers and novels we 
beat Germany out of hand, 
but in serious books we 
are simply nowhere by the 
side of Germany. Even 
Russia, which in 1888 pub- 
lished 7427 new books to 

our 6631, and in 1890 issued 4716 to our 4559, shows a 
greater literary activity than this country, though 
readers are probably twenty-fold more numerous here 

These comparisons are not particularly soothing to 
our national pride, but it is well that our national dis- 
position to imagine that this country leads in all de- 
partments should be sharply corrected by the facts. 
Taking the known facts as to Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Russia, and the United States and estimating for 
the rest of Europe and the yearly grist of new books 
in the civilized world must be put at about 60,000. 
We have considerably over a fifth of the population 
which supplies writers and readers for this annual 
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literary flood ; but we supply less than a twelfth of the 
new books and of our round 5000 ‘‘ new”’ books from 
800 to 1000 are imported from England and reissued 
here. We outmatch the world 
in railroads and telegraphs, in 
cotton and corn, in newspapers 
and live stock, but not in new 
books. Philadelphia Press. 


JAMES PARTON. 

In the preface to ‘ Andrew 
Jackson,” the editor of Apple- 
ton’s Great Commanders Series 
writes: The last literary work 
of James Parton was the pre- 
paration of this brief biogra- 
phy of General Jackson. It 
was completed in August, 1891. Two months later, 
a long career of literary industry was closed by 
his death at the ripe age of seventy. An indefati- 
gable worker, he produced many valuable American 
biographies, of which his earliest—a “ Life of Horace 
Greely "—was perhaps the most popular. Although 
less ambitious in scope than some of Mr, Parton's 
previous volumes, his last work, like his first, presents 
a fair estimate of its subject, and seems free from the 
natural tendency of biographers, which Macaulay 
sneeringly designates ‘the disease of admiration.” 
Altogether the book appears to be a model miniature 
biography, possessing throughout all the 

interest of a romance. It would seem that 

the story of the career of the great American 
commander can not fail to add to Mr, Par- 

ton’s literary reputation. 


James Parton. 
From D, Appleton and 
Company’s “Great 
Commanders”’ Series. 


GERTRUDE HALL. 

The portrait of Miss Hall published this 
month is from an amateur photograph taken 
by “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Vivian Bur- 
nett. His mother, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, is a friend of Miss Hall’s family, 
whose home Mrs. Burnett visited recently 
while in Boston. Miss Hall's volume of 
delightful stories, ‘Far from To-day,” has 
reached a second edition, and the young 
authoress appears to be facing a successful 
future. ‘‘Dorastus” in the Cosmopolitan 
for April is the latest of Miss Hall's stories 
to appear in print. 


=The Critic announces that it now occu- 
Pies the suite of rooms formerly occupied 
by The Magazine of American History, 
and still earlier by the art-department of 
The Century. Scribner's Magazine and 
The Book Buyer are published in the same 
building. The address is now 743-745 
Broadway, New York. 
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GOETHE’S LAST DAYS. 
“Wit, Wisdom, Poetry, of Johann Wolfang von 
Goethe,” is the descriptive title of a book compiled 
and edited by Mr. Newell Dunbar, uniform with his 
“Wit, Wisdom, Poetry, of Heinrich Heine.”” The 
Goethe volume is prefaced by Thomas de Quincey’s 
biographical essay, which ends in the following 
words: Goethe had surrendered the flower of his 
years and the best energies of his mind to the ser- 
vice of his serene master. On the other hand, that 
master had to him been at once his Augustus and his 
Mecenas; such is his own expression. Under him 
he had founded a family, raised an estate, obtained 
titles and decorations from various courts; and in the 
very vigor of his life he had been allowed to retire, 
with all the honors of long service, to the sanctuary 
of his own study, and to the cultivation of his leisure, 
as the very highest mode in which he could further the 
public interest. The life of Goethe was so quiet and 
so uniform after the year 1775, when he may first be 
said to have entered into active life, by taking service 
with the Duke of Weimar, that a biographer will find 
hardly any event to notice, except two journeys to 
Italy, and one campaign in 1792, until he draws near 
the close of his long career. It cannot interest an 
English reader to see the dates of his successive 
appointments. It is enough to know that they soon 
raised him to as high a station as was consistent with 
literary leisure; and that he had from the beginning 
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GOETHE IN DEATH. 


J. G. Cupples Company. 


From ‘Wit, Wisdom, Poetry of Johann Wol ang von Goethe.” 
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enjoyed the unlimited confidence of his sovereign. 
Nothing remained, in fact, for the subject to desire 
which the prince had not previously volunteered. In 
1825, they were able to look back upon a course of 
uninterrupted friendship, maintained through good 
and evil fortunes unexampled in their agitation and 
interest for fifty years. The duke commemorated this 
remarkable event by a jubilee, and by a medal in 
honor of Goethe. Full of years and honor, this emi- 
nent man might now begin to think of his departure. 
However, his serenity continued unbroken for nearly 
two years more, when his illustrious patron died. 
That shock was the first which put his fortitude to 
trial. In 1830 others followed; the duchess, who had 
won so much admiration from Napoleon, died; then 
followed his own son; and there remained little now 
to connect his wishes with the earth. The family of 
his patron he had lived to see flourishing in his 
descendants to the fourth generation. His own grand- 
children were prosperous and happy. His intellectual 
labors were now accomplished. All that remained to 
wish for was a gentle dismission. This he found in 
the Spring of 1832. After a six days’ illness, which 
caused him no apparent suffering, on the morning of 
the 22d of March, he breathed away as if intoa gentle 
sleep, surround:« by his daughter-in-law and her 
children. Never was a death more in harmony with 
the life it closed ; both had the same character of deep 
and absolute serenity. 


MR. FULLER’S NEW BOOK. 
Miss Lucy Monroe, a sister to Miss Harriet 
Monroe, the poetess, contributes a Chicago letter to 
the Critic. She writes of Mr. Henry Blake Fuller's 
next contribution to literature: In a moment of rebel- 
lion against the criticisms, English and American, 
which dilated upon the beauty of his two books, 
“Chatelaine of La Trinité,’”’ and ‘‘Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani,” but looked with distrust and even repugnance 
upon the possibility of a third, Mr. Fuller determined 
to show his versatility. In pursuance of this resolution 
he has written in six weeks a realistic novel of Chicago 
life. To thwart the cynics who said he could not 
evolve direct discourse, he has filled the book with it, 
and one chapter consists exclusively of a dialogue 
between a bank-clerk and a lunch-counter girl. 
Love-making, however, is designedly avoided, the 
characters being ‘‘ married off in the beginning and 
allowed to have their misery afterwards.” That Mr 
Fuller has gone far into realistic methods is shown by 
the fact that much of the action takes place in a tall 
building in the heart of the city, and that it is even 
dragged into the divorce court. We may or may not 
be gainers by this voyage over untried seas, but at 
least Mr. Fuller has discovered a country practically 
unknown in fiction. There is material enough in 
Chicago for novelist and poet—material worthy of the 
highest aspirations of realist or idealist; it is only 
waiting for the selective, vivifying touch of the artist. 
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PREMIER PARKES’S BOOK. 

FirTy YEARS IN THE MAKING OF AUSTRALIAN His- 
ToRY. By Sir Henry Parkes. With portraits. 679 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.96. 

Sir Henry Parkes is not a name unknown in these 
latitudes. His fame as an Australian statesman of 
fifty years’ standing is familiar to all persons who read 
newspapers, which essentially is all men who can read 
atall. On at least two occasions he has visited America, 
and the attentions he received attracted more than 
passing notice. In some senses his Australian career 
has been unique. In the making of history he stands 
where no other man in Australia in these days can be 
said to stand. Besides his fifty years of service, he 
has to his credit the striking fact that he has been five 
times a Prime Minister. 

The present volume is not intended as an autobio- 
graphy. Its primary aim is “ to exhibit the stream of 
Australian progress as it has come within my own 
knowledge and been subjected to my individual in- 
fluence.’’ But in having such scope the work does 
not fail to possess autobiographical features for the 
period covered, although it leaves almost as a blank 
the first thirty years of Sir Henry’s life. He begins 
his record with his going out to seek his fortune in the 
far southern country in 1839. He describes himself 
as ‘‘one among that floating crowd of adventurers” 
who, as immigrants, arrived in the Australian harbor 
of Port Jackson in that year after a voyage of 109 
days, during which his wife had given birth to a 
child. 

He knew not a single human being on arrival in 
that vast continent ; he had brought no letter of in- 
troduction with him, and “ for many weary days fol- 
lowing wearying days searched in vain for suitable 
employment.” He saw actual want before him. The 
first public meeting he ever attended was one to raise 
the money to establish a soup kitchen. For a full 
year the outlook was black enough, and he could not 
gather the necessary fortitude to write home of the 
true state in which he found himself. For want of 
something better, he at last accepted employment as 
a farm laborer at £30 a year and “a ration anda half 
largely made up of rice.’’ In this humble sphere he 
worked for six months, now washing sheep, now 
working in the wheat fields, and now performing other 
manual labors. He then secured employment in a 
wholesale iron store and next in a foundry, and then 
worked along ‘‘ among the unknown crowd of strug- 
glers for several years.”’ 

Such are among the early facts in the life of this 
maker of Australian history. That an authentic 
record of his experience would be interesting goes 
without the saying. Itis stories of such careers, be- 
ginning in the humblest walk of life and rising to the 
highest possible places, that cement one’s faith in 
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human society as an organization for the promotion 
of individual as well as the general welfare. Men's 
hopes in Australia ought never to fall low when they 
recall this story of a poor immigrant who five times 
ruled over his fellow-men as Prime Minister. 

In a final chapter Sir Henry makes a few observa- 
tions in review of his political career. He declares 
that he has felt no pride in place or office, or in the 
possession of the gifts of fortune, ‘‘ which, indeed, 
have been few.’’ He has never known what it was to 
envy others more favored than he and never withheld 
his last shilling from those who needed it more than 
he. With these statements he makes others, in order 
to explain much in his conduct which has been mis- 
understood. They are that, though an unselfish man, 
he is a proud one, ‘‘with a fervent and unchanging 
love for my fellow-creatures.’’ This pride has beena 
pride in his strength to stand alone, in his power to 
resist forces brought against him, and in the conquests 
he has made by his own energy and perseverance. 

One lays down this volume with a conviction that 
it will long be important to any one who studies 
Australian history, but with another and perhaps 
deeper one, that its author might write a second 
volume more interesting still. The inner history of 
such a man’s life must abound in strong and inspiring 
facts. Men do not rise to such success except through 
experiences at once remarkable in themselves and 
valuable to others. The hero plays many parts in 
this world; and he plays them in widely divergent 
degrees. Much as there may be that the worid 
observes, there is more that the man himself alone 
can know and can 1ecord. An autobiography of Sir 
Henry Parkes, written with that complete freedom, 
which, perhaps would be too much to expect, ought 
to be one of the most interesting of all things yet 
produced in Australia. N. Y. Times. 


SIXTY YEARS OF OUR POLITICAL 
HISTORY. 

DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. By Woodrow 
Wilson, Ph. D., LL. D., author of “ Congressional 
Government,” etc. With five maps. Epochs of 
American History. 326 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

We are indebted to Dr. Woodrow Wilson, Professor 

of Jurisprudence in Princeton University, for the most 

useful handbook of political history which has been 
issued since the civil war. His little volume bears 
the suggestive title of ‘‘ Division and Reunion.” It 

covers the period from Jackson’s inauguration in 1829 

to the close of Cleveland's first Administration in 

1889. It does not profess to be a narrative ; it simply 

offers an extremely concise synopsis of public affairs 

during the sixty years under review. For convenience 
the material is distributed in five parts, corresponding 
to distinct periods in the progress of events. Thus 
there is first a period of critical change during which 
Jackson and his lieutenants introduced the “spoils 
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system” of appointment to office, destroyed the 
great Bank of the United States and created a new 
fiscal policy ; during which, also, the tariff question 
disclosed an ominous sectional divergence and in- 
creased the number of unstable compromises between 
North and South. It was during this period, more- 
over, that a new democratic spirit of unmistakable 
national purpose and power came on the stage at the 
same moment with the spirit of nullification and local 
separateness of feeling. Next, the slavery question 
emerged into sinister prominence, and there was a 
struggle for new slave territory ; Texas was added to 
the Union and the Mexican war was fought to make 
Texas bigger; that war resulted in the acquisition of 
a vast territory besides Texas, and the old question of 
slavery in the Territories was reopened, leading to the 
sharp crisis and questionable compromise of 1850, 
and finally to the fatal repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Then came secession and the civil war, 
which, for a time, disturbed every foundation of the 
Government. Reconstruction and a new Union fol- 
lowed and the Government was rehabilitated. These, 
the natural divisions of the subject, are all treated 
with remarkable succinctness, although the first 
period of twelve years receives what at first sight may 
seem disproportionate attention, because a thorough 
comprehension of it is needed for the right interpreta- 
tion of subsequent events. 

Prof. Wilson has demonstrated in this little book 
that the time has come when it is possible to discuss 
the history of the last sixty years without adopting 
the viewpoint or sharing the prejudices either of 
Federalists or of Jeffersonian Democrats. In this 
volume there is no suppression of the truth and no 
suggestion of falsehood. N.Y. Sun. 


IDENTITY IN ART. 

THE GENESIS OF ART. From an Essay in Compara- 
tive Esthetics, showing the identity of sources, methods 
and effects of composition in music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture and architecture. By George Lancing Ray- 
mond, L. H, D., author of ** Poetry as a Representative 
Art,” etc. 311 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.89. 

The variety and unity of art are illustrated in Prof. 

Raymond's book in a manner that possesses not only 

singular value, but singular charm. In a spirit at 

once scientific and that of the true artist he pierces 
through the manifestations of art to their sources, and 
shows (by demonstrations so clear that he who runs 
may read) the relations, intimate and essential, 
between painting, sculpture, poetry, music and archi- 
tecture. He deals neither with special styles nor 
individual methods; he seeks rather to uncover the 
laws that underlie style and method, to show their 
origin in nature, and to trace the means by which 
man’s first conceptions of their relation to art were 
elaborated into its more complicated forms. 

He begins with the assertion that classification is 
the basis of method both in science and art. From 
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this he goes on to analyze such elements of art and 
nature as unity and comparison, variety and contrast, 
complexity, complement, order, confusion, counterac- 
tion, principality, &c. It is impossible to do more 
than give these names, for the explanations and con- 
necting lines of thought are so interdependent and so 
concisely stated that to attempt to describe them 
would be to quote the book entire. 

The book is in no sense a text-book from which one 
is expected to learn to paint a picture or write a poem 
or compose music, although a painter, writer, or com- 
poser ought any one of them to do better and more 
serious work for having had his observation of the 
fundamental rules and essential methods of his art 
awakened or, it might chance, confirmed by Prof. 
Raymond's exposition of what separates dignified and 

ermanent art from that which is unworthy and 


Chapel in Catacomb of St. Agnes, Rome, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From ‘ The Genesis of Art-Form.’ 


profitless. That the great masters observed these 
rules and methods without, perhaps, being conscious 
of one of them Prof, Raymond points out. 

As proof—in default of quotations, which cannot 
well be made from so connected a work—of the 
essential simplicity of Prof. Raymond’s method, we 
venture to assert that the illustrations he gives of the 
workings of the fundamental laws of art in music 
will be entirely clear and very interesting to the painter 
and, vice versa, that a person ignorant of architecture 
will find himself fitted to criticise buildings in a way 
that will educate and elevate his taste, to high 
standards, while in the analysis of poetical forms it 
may as well be granted that Prof. Raymond is at his 
best. The whole forms an interesting and valuable 
contribution to thought and literature—large in 
motive and conception and fine in execution. The 
wood engravings that illustrate the pages are good 
and excellently adapted to representing the thoug 
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of the writer. The last words of the book contain a 
suggestion that another volume which will deal with 
the more complicated phases of the same subject may 
be forthcoming. We hope that this is so. 

N. Y. Times, 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 


MARRIAGE, By Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. 344, 324 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.08. 


The Messrs, Roberts have been encouraged by the 
success of their fine reprint of Jane Austen’s works to 
follow it with a similar edition of the novels of her 
contemporary, Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. Though 
“Marriage,” ‘‘The Inheritance’ and ‘“ Destiny” 
seem to have shared some of the popularity of ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice” and “Emma,” and the praise of 
eminent men, especially of the Edinburgh set, they 
have long since passed into oblivion, while there has 
been no time when Miss Austen has lacked readers 
and admirers. It is not necessary to go far into 
‘‘ Marriage”’ to understand the reason of this, Miss 
Austen may be old-fashioned, but she is always true 
to life. Miss Ferrier is positively archaic in manner— 
“« Come hither child,’ said the old Earl of Courtland, 
as in obedience to his summons,”’ etc.—and her ideas 
of the art of fiction are well described in a letter to a 
friend in which she finds fault with a proposed plot 
because the principal characters, though good and 
interesting, ‘‘are tormented and persecuted and 
punished for no fault of their own, and for no possible 
purpose.’ She does not think it absolutely necessary, 
she explains, that the good shall be rewarded and the 
bad punished, but tribulation should always be the 
consequence of misconduct. ‘* You will say that rule 
is absurd, inasmuch as it is not observed in human 
life; that I allow.’’ But ‘‘ as the only good purpose 
of a book is to inculcate morality and convey some 
lesson of instruction as well as of delight, I do not 
see that what can be called a good moral can be 
dispensed with in a work of fiction.” 

This plan of modifying what is ‘‘ observed in human 
life’’ to furnish ‘‘a good moral ” was widely approved 
in Miss Ferrier s time and it is largely tor this reason 
that so little of the fiction of the day has survived. 
What vitality Miss Ferrier’s work possesses is derived 
from the part in which she did truthfully report what 
she observed in human nature. The conventional 
parts of her books—the conventional characters and 
the conventional moral—are obsolete; the really 
individual characters, drawn with appreciation and 
humor from certain types especially of Scottish life, 
are still alive, genuine, artistic and enjoyable. 
There is much of this in the life at Glenfern Castle, 
where Lady Julianna spends her unfortunate honey- 
moon, and while the interest of it is less than it was 
in Scotland three-quarters of a century ago, we can 
still recognize it as truthful and human. This clever 
and good-humored observation will attract modern 
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readers much more than Miss Ferrier’s obvious 


morality. 

These novels have not been easily accessible for 
a great many years, and while they can hardly 
expect now to divide interest with Jane Austen, it is 
pleasant at least to be able to place the two ladies 
side by side upon the shelf in the becoming dress 
the publishers have given them, Philadelphia Times. 


WOMEN WHO WROTE BOOKS. 

TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES. By L. B. Walford: 
200 pp. Izmo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The author presents Miss Hannah More, Fanny Bur- 
ney, Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau, Jane 
Austen, Felicia 
Hemans, Mary 
Somerville, Char- 
lotte Bronté, Eliza- 
beth Gaskell, and 
last, and not least, 
Mrs, Browning and 
George Eliot. 

In these briet 
biographies we are 
told, for instance, 
that Hannah More 
was not always of 
a religious turn of 
mind, butthat piety 
came to her later. 
“ Coelebs in Search 
of a Wife’’ was 
written ‘‘ when 
books as a rule, 
were either dis- 
tinctly religious or 
distinctly vicious.” 
Suppose Walpole 
did call the lady 
“Holy Hannah?” 
At least he re- 
spected her, skep- 
tic that he was. 
The sketch of Harriet Martineau gives a precise 
conception of that bright woman. Had she not been 
deaf she would have been more agreeable. ‘She 
had never been an amiable child; she could never be 
an accommodating woman.”’ Felicia Hemans’ poetry 
is of the past. If it were not for class readers, not a 
line of hers would be heard to-day, and ‘‘ Casabianca,” 
poor child, had been dissipated as ashes many long 
years ago. Mrs. Hemans recalls album verses. 

Mary Somerville’s life always presents salient 
features. It was curious that such a mathematical 
and accurate mind should once have written “ bank 
knot” for “‘bank-note,” It is not generally known 
that, had she remained Mrs. Greig, she never would 
have been an honorary member of the Royal Astro- 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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nomical Society. It annoyed Greig to find that his wife 
was so much more clever than he was. Dr. Somer- 
ville was indeed the husband ‘for a woman whose 
womanly affections and sympathies had never been 
blunted, but whose special genius of necessity isolated 
her from the usual run of human beings.’’ Think of 
this extraordinary woman writing in 1872, when she 
was ninety-one, a fine description of the eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

Few know much of Jane Taylor, who with her sister 
Ann wrote “Original Poems’ and ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes,"’ Every English-speaking child has recited 
once in his life: 


** Will you walk into my parlor ? 
Said the spider to the fly.”’ 


Taj Mahal, India. From “ The Genesis of Art-Form.”’ 
But few have read a wonderfully clever story of Jane 
Taylor's entitled ‘‘ Display.”’ N. Y. Times. 


=“ Counterparts,”’ by Elizabeth Sheppard, will soon 
be issued in two volumes by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
of Chicago, uniform with their edition of ‘‘ Charles 
Auchester,’’ by the same author. Though music 
plays an important part in ‘‘ Counterparts,” as it does 
in ‘‘ Charles Auchester,”’ it is still, as its title indicates, 
a romance of temperaments, an ideal study of con- 
trasting characters. As in ‘‘ Charles Auchester,” this 
work contains an introduction and notes by George P. 
Upton, and the volumes have as frontispieces, portraits 
of CeciliaandSarona. “Rumour,” bythe same author, 
in a uniform edition, will be issued later in the year. 
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GEORGE SAND’S CONVENT PRANKS. 


CONVENT LIFE OF GEORGE SAND. (From “ L’His- 
toire de ma Vie.’”) Translated by Maria Ellery Mac- 
Kaye. 219 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

‘* The Convent Life of George Sand,”’ as toldin her 
Memoirs and translated for English readers by Maria 
Ellery MacKaye, is a tastefully-bound little book 
dealing with that one period in the life of the famous 
French novelist. The translator enters thoroughly 
into the spirit of the writer, and preserves a vivacity 
in her version that translations often lack. 

As George Sand was a conspicuous figure in the 
life of Paris in after years, so was she a conspicuous 
figure in her school-life. There was no deed of devil- 
try or daring that she did not participate in, either as 
leader or lieutenant. While reading this amusing 
chronicle one feels at times that the writer must be 
drawing upon the imagination that helped to make her 
fame in later days. The English Augustinian Con- 
vent, Rue des Fossés St. Victor, which she attended, 
is one of the three or four British communities estab- 
lished in Paris in the time of Cromwell. Some of the 
teachers were English, and English seems to have 
been the language spoken in the place. The build- 
ing was old and dilapidated, and in the winter the 
children suffered severely from the cold. ‘‘ We were 
cloistered ’’ says Mme. Sand “in the strictest sense 
of the word, for we only went out twice a month, and 
stayed all night only once a year. There were vaca- 
tions, but I never had any, my grandmother thinking 
it best not to interrupt my studies,so as to abridge 
my stay, and it happened twice that I passed a whole 
year behind the grating.” 

Aurore belonged to a little band of the wilder 
pupils who called themselves /es diables. They were 
up to all sorts of mischief, digging their way through 
subterranean passages and climbing over roofs— 
nothing was too daring for these adventurous spirits. 
It was their pranks that made them contented with 
their hard lot Read this, young ladies who go to 
fashionable boarding-schools, with every appliance 
made possible by modern ingenuity to render you 
comfortable : 


“The fare was very good; but we suffered cruelly 
from cold, and the winter was exceptionally severe. 
The first half of the day I was literally »enumbed. 
Our dormitory was under the mansard roof, and it 
was so cold there that often I could not sleep, and 
heard the clock strike hour after hour. At six the 
two maids, Josepha and Marie Anne, came pitilessly 
to wake us up; and washing and dressing by candle- 
light in the morning has always seemed to me 
forlorn. We often broke the ice for our ablutions, to 
get at water that did not wash. Then we had chil- 
blains, and it was dreadful to squeeze our swollen, 
sometimes bleeding feet into tight shoes. We heard 
mass by candle-light, shivering in our seats, or falling 
asleep on our knees in the attitude of devotion. At 
seven we breakfasted on a bit of bread and a cup of 
tea, and at last in the schoolroom saw the light of 
day, and a little fire in the stove; but as I said, it 
was often noon before [ thawed out. I had severe 
colds, and sharp painsin all my limbs; and it was 
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fifteen years before I fully recovered from the effect 
of these hardships.” 


There is not much said about studies in this book 
but somehow or other Aurore Dupin managed to 
learn a good deal—much more, perhaps, than is 
taught from books; for she was quick-witted and 
observing. Critic. 


DRUNKENNESS AS A DISEASE. 
By J. C. Usher, 


I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


ALCOHOLISM AND ITS TREATMENT. 
M.D. 151 pp. Indexed. 
$1.00. 

Alcoholism in its legal relations is freely treated by 
Dr. Usher. It is by no means an easy topic. The 
summing up of it we suppose is about this, that the 
law has not yet judiciously recognized inebriety as a 
disease, except in the case of delirium tremens. As 
for that healthy opinion on the subject, which will not 
permit itself to be hoodwinked by fine-spua sophis- 
tries, we hope that the old law will be retained, which 
is, that a man who is drunk is responsible for the 
crimes he commits, providing he was sane before he 
was intoxicated, 

Dr. Usher points out the changes which are brought 
about by alcoholism, as determined by the pathologist 
Virchow, found in the blood of a manwho was an 
alcoholist—decrease of water, increase of fibrin. The 
action of alcohol is complex—acting on the nerves 
through the intermediary of the blood. Taken in 
excess, alcohol appears in the tissues, and the author 
writes: ‘‘In several cases after death I have been 
present when pure alcohol was obtained by simple 
distillation.” Prof. Binz of Bonn ‘has estimated 
that not more than 2 915 per cent. of the total amount 
of alcohol imbibed is eliminated by the skin, kidneys, 
and lungs.” 

In dealing with patients treated for alcoholism, the 
average of cures seems to be about 30 per cent., which 
is atleast encouraging. Very properly the author in- 
veighs against giving of alcohol to children, unless 
with the advice of a physician. Indeed, it should be 
a matter carefully looked into by the physician 
whether there may not be alcoholic heredity ina 
family, for this may determine in the child an insane 
desire for alcoholic drinks. The plea of alcoholic 
trance, it is supposable, will not acquit a man of 
murder or horse stealing or forgery. The cure of 
alcoholism is judiciously treated. To-day there are 
quacks who sell nostrums, give to them peculiar 
names, and the vendors of them render no possible 
service to the unfortunate. One patent medicine 
much in vogue in the United States, “the so-called 
Bichloride of Gold Cure, is not devoid of danger and 
risk.” N. Y, Times. 


=A new work by Henryk Sienkiewicz, “ With- 


out Dogma,” is announced. It is described as “a 
psychological novel of modern thought, and of great 
power.” 
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A NATURALIST ON THE RIO NEGRO. 


IpLE Days IN PATAGONIA, By W, H. Hudson, 
C. M. Z. S., author of “The Naturalist in La Plata.” 
Illustrated by Alfred Hartley, and J. Smit. 256 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.17.. 

Mr, Hudson's idleness might be envied by many a 

busy worker ; both his readers and he may be grateful 

for the time of enforced inaction, owing to a pistol 
shot, which led to these studies. He is fortunate, also, 
in describing an unfamiliar country, Patagonia is 
seldom explored, although the seaboard is fairly well 
known. Its monotony, the absence of water, andthe 
general gray aspect of its scenery, do not commend 

itto either the settler or the traveler. No [77 

striking features anywhere meet the eye, 

in consequence of its geological character. 

A great tertiary deposit runs for hundreds of 

miles, which is overlaid by a curious white 

deposit of a pumiceous nature, and this 
again is covered by water-rolled gravel, 
forming, as Darwin thought, one of the 
largest beds of shingle in the world. Upon 
its level plains grows a stunted vegetation : 
low trees, and many thorny bushes. The 
valley of the Rio Negro is green and fer- 
tile, beyond the river’s immediate influ- 
ence extends the interminable gray wilder- 
ness of sand and gravel where “nothing 
grows except the barren things that nature 
loves.” Birds, however, are numerous, 

especially the smaller song-birds, and a 

kind of wren is said to excel the nightin- 

gale in the volume and expression of its 
song. 

Of Mr. Hudson’s zodlogical and meta- 
physical speculations in this singular coun- 
try most readers will prefer the former. He 
watches a species carefully, studies its habits 
and instincts, and then selects the most 
striking features of its life for a few brilliant 
lines of description. Thus, the curious 
economy of the large black leaf-cutting ants 
at one time engages his attention, at another 
the habits of a group of birds. Now he picks 
up stone arrow-heads on the summitof a cliff 
inhabited by a flock of screaming parrots, 
which have their ancestral breeding-places in 
the soft rock; now he muses on an Indian burial-place, 
or watches the purple swallows (Progne furcata) wheel- 
ing round the tall Lombardy poplars by the river-side. 
All these call up a vein of tender recollection in his 
mind, and bid him trace the permanence or growth 
of the sentiments and habits thus reviewed. Then 
the whole subject is set in a sober paragraph or two, 
matching the low tones of the outward landscape. 

“There is a charm in the infinite variety of bird- 
sounds heard in the forests and marshes of southern 
South America, where birds are perhaps most 
abundant, exceeding that of many monotonously 
melodious voices; the listener would not willingly 
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lose any of the indescribable sounds emitted by the 
smaller species, nor the screams and human-like calls, 
or solemn deep boomings and drummings of the 
larger kinds, or even the piercing shrieks which may 


be heard miles away.” 

Tempting as it is to linger over Mr. Hudson's 
pictures of animated nature, there are other specula- 
tions in his pages which show considerable subtlety of 
thought. One day in August he was rendered pro- 
foundly grateful by seeing a fall of snow, ‘‘ earth 
transfigured by the breath of antarctic winter,’’ which 
he had never before seen, and would probably never 
again behold. He minutely analyses his sensations 


George Sand. as 
From ‘‘ Convent Life of George Sand.”’ 


on this occasion, which appears sufficiently singular 
to those accustomed to English winters. Similarly 
he speculates on the sense of sight, and decides that 
the sight of a savage is in reality no better than 
our own. Of blue and black eyes again, the former 
betokens the larger share of intellect, he opines. 
Mr. Hudson’s views on man relapsing into savagery, 
or on the sense of smell, are curious, but do not in- 
terest us so much asthe many instances of Patagonian 
wild life and descriptions of scenery by which they 
are illustrated, Readers will mostly be sorry that the 
examples did not form the staple of his arguments. 
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In spite of metaphysics, however, Mr. Hudson has 
written a delightful book, and has attained the felicity 
denied to so many authors, that of producing a worthy 
successor to his first volume of travel. Itis a treasure 
to all who love the aspects of nature, whether in their 
own gardens or in the gieat Transatlantic continent. 
The many beautiful illustrations of Messrs. Hartley 
and Smit deserve creditable mention. Academy. 


A JOURNALIST’S TRAVELS. 


TROPICAL AMERICA. By Isaac N. Ford. Illustrated. 
409 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The path taken by Mr. Ford through Southern Amer- 

ica has been described by many travelers in recent 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


years, but the present book has the great advantage 
that it is distinctly up to date. Mr. Ford visited 
Brazil since the revolution; he visited Argentina since 
the financial crash; he visited Chili since the fall of 
Balmaceda, and Peru since the election of Bermudez. 
He crossed the Isthmus since the cessation of work 
on the Panama Canal, visited the West Indies during 
the discussion of reciprocity, and wound up his voy- 
age by a journey through Central America and Mex- 
ico. His impressions, if not particularly novel, are 
those of an intelligent observer, and of the possibil- 
ities of commercial intercourse with the people to the 
south of us there is much to be learned from his well- 
executed volume. Philadelphia Times. 
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AFRICAN EXCAVATIONS. 

THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. Being a 
Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J, 
Theodore Bent, author of “ Cyclades or Life among 
the Insular Greeks,” etc. With a chapter on the 
Orientation and Mensuration of the Temples, by R. M, 
W. Swain. Illustrated. 376 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; 
by mail, $3.97. 

Aided by grants from the Royal Geographical Society, 

the British Association, and the Chartered South 

Africa Company, Mr. Bent, who had already done 

some practical archzological work in Persia and the 

Levant, undertook to explore and report upon the 

remarkable monuments scattered over the uplands 

between the Limpopo and the Zambesi, with a view, 
if possible, to determining their date and origin. He 


From “ Tropical America.” 


was accompanied, as on previous journeys, by his 
wife, who took most of the photographs, and by Mr. 
R. M. W. Swain, who prepared the maps and plans 
by which this volume is profusely illustrated. The 
expedition, which occupied just a twelvemonth (Jan- 
uary 1891 to January 1892) naturally directed its 
attention chiefly to the great circular building of 
Zimbabwe and the other structures on the neighbour- 
ing heights at Fort Victoria, which, if not the oldest, 
are certainly the most important, and in a sense the 
proto-types of all the others. Here two months were 
well spent in clearing the ground of the vegetation 
covering the ruins, studying their general plan and 
more striking details, excavating some of the most 





likely spots, and collecting numerous objects of art or 
symbolism, weapons and implements in clay, soap- 
stone, bronze, and iron, thus brought to light. In 
estimating the value of Mr. Bent’s. main conclusions 
it is important to note that the ruins cover a vast area, 
much of which still remains untouched. Still, all the 
more salient features of Zimbabwe have doubtless 
been revealed, and these compared with the analo- 
gous structures visited at Mangwendi's, Chipunza’s, 
Makoni’s, and other more northern districts on the 
Mashonaland plateau. 


It results from the distinctly pagan character of all 
these remains, as well as from the historical references 
to them, which at all events go back to the first 
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appearance of the Portuguese on the east coast some 
four hundred years ago, that neither the Portuguese 
themselves, nor the Arabs of the Mohammedan period, 
had any hand in their erection. Still less can they be 
attributed to any of the indigenous negroid Bantu 
populations, whose knowledge of architecture has not 
yet got beyond the earth and wooden stage. The 
great strength of the outer walls and their strategic 
position on commanding sites, taken in connection 
with the curious finds at Zimbabwe, the crucibles and 
the long rows of gold crashing stones still 2 sé¢w in 
several places, show plainly that the buildings were 
erected by some highly civilized intruding people of 
antiquity, whose sole object in settling in that country 
was the quest of gold, and a prominent feature of 
whose religion was phallic worship. Few will feel 
disposed to question these general conclusions of 
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‘Mr. Bent, whose further inference that all the con- 


ditions point at some Semitic people, Arabs rather 
than Pheenicians, Himyarites of the South rather than 
any of the Northern tribes, also seems reasonable. 

Mr. Bent is about to visit Abyssinia for the purpose 
of exploring the ruins of Axum, which of all ruins in 
the world are the most likely to throw light on those 
of Mashona and Manica lands. Atheneum, 


THE SIBERIAN EXILEs. 


By Col. Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated by Victor 
Perard. 355 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 


From “ Siberian Exiles.” 


Colonel Knox presents, in fictitious guise, another 
picture of Russia. If he has one supreme merit, it is 
the care and judgment which he exercises in the 
selection of materials; but, then, he has besides the 
talent of selecting his dramatis persone, and he is 
invariably interesting because he tells his story in a 
natural way. There is not an incident in this romance 
which is exaggerated. Every detail can be verified. 
Cruelty to prisoners, women whipped to death, pestif- 
erous houses of detention, men and women forced to 
suffer a life of privation because of their faith, all the 
world is familiar with ; and yet it sometimes happens 
that the graver and more trite methods of imparting 
history, past or present, fail to impress us, when a 
clearer and quicker insight may be given by means 
of fiction. Colonel Knox's novel exactly meets this 
latter situation, N.Y. Times. 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING AND OTHER TALES. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Illustrated. 366 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 


Sympathetic, charming and amusing are the stories of 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. She knows her Louisiana 
and her Arkansas well, and her darkeys are genuine 
ones and brimming over with the irresponsibility and 
humor and pathos and grandiloquence of the race. 
A dozen of her magazine stories and two negro poems 
appear now in a volume most suitably dedicated to 
Mr. Henry Mills Alden, who, as editor of Harfer's, 
has brought Mrs, Stuart’s stories before an apprecia- 
tive public. ‘A Golden Wedding” gives the title to 
the book and is as artistic as possible; for instance, 
take this bit of black folk talk over an orange flower: 

“ Hit’s funny how. de refumeries ob a blorsom kin wuck 


on a pusson’s min’ an’ raise up ricollectioms o’ times an’ 
faces,” 


BY | ; 
Ha | fi 


From “ A Golden Wedding a d Other Tales.’ 


He handed the woman a stemless flower. Taking it 
daintily between her thumb and first finger she smelt it 
meditatively, 

“ An’ voices,” she added, presently. 

“‘ H—how’d you say dat?” 

“ An’ voices, Isay. De flagrams o’ dis flower brings back 
a voice ter me—a voice ob—ob a frien’ 0’ mine.” 

“ Yas, hit do bring back voices, too. Look like I c’n shet 
my eyes an’ see a whole passel o’ darkeys a-standin’ roun’ a 
ole-time kyabin, an’ a one-arm preacher standin’ ’ginst de 
hyearth a restin’ ’is book orn de mantel-shelf; an’ I kin feel 
myse’f a-walkin’ in wid de purties’, high-haidedes’, bright- 
eyedes’ black gal in de Nunited States. She was all dressed 
up in some sort o’ white fliffy-fluffy dress, wid a whole wreaf 
o’ dese heah blorsoms on her haid, an’ laws-a-mussy ef she 
warn’t purty! She a-stan’in’ up, so black an’ shinin’, in de 
mids’ o’ somuch white grandeur, looked jes like one o’ dese 
little slick blackbirds in a snow bank! Oh, ef I c’d jes see 
’er once-t agin! Ef she’s in de lan’ o’ de livin’ I’d know’ er, 
sho! In co’se I know she’s boun’ ter be changed by de 
blightin’ o’ time ; but eyes is eyes, she couldn't nuver lose 
dem flashy-dashy, come-ef-yer-dare black eyes, ’less ’n blin’- 
ness stricken ’er; an’ sperit is sperit, an’ I know long as she 
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live she’s boun’ ter hol’ a high haid. We had jes one little 
baby—a peart little boy—time de partin’ come. I hope Gord 
spared ’im ter ’er!”’ 

“Uncle Mingo’s Speculations” and “ Jessekiah 
Brown's Courtship "’ and the quaint, affecting ““ Dago” 
story, ‘Camelia Riccardo,” are particularly good, 
and the ‘ Plantation Parting Hymn,” after “ The 
Woman's Exchange,” takes hold of many hearts, 
whether of black folk or white. 


“ But ter shout when yer part, 
An’ ter shout f’om yo’ heart, 
When yer gwine far away, far away, 
Wid-a lettin’ go han’s, 
An’ a-facin’ strange lan’s,— 
Shoutin’ comes mighty hard sech a day. 
“Glory ” sticks in yo’ th’oat 
At de whistle o’ de boat, 
Dat cuts lak a knife thoo yo’ heart ; 
An’ “ Hallelujah” breaks 
At de raisin’ o’ de stakes 
Dat loosens up de ropes ter let ‘er start.”’ 
Boston Transcript. 





NOTES. 


=Grant Allen's new novel is entitled ‘“ Linnet.” 


=-Laura Dearborn, author of “ At the Threshold,” 
is the pseudonym of Nina Pictou. 

=Frank R. Stockton’s new short story is entitled 
‘*The Watchmaker’s Daughter.” 

=“ A Life of Leigh Hunt,” by Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, is forthcoming in the series of ‘‘ Great Writers.” 

=A Second edition has been called for in England 
of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new novel, ‘I Foroid the 
Banns.” 

=Miss Matt Crim’s new novel, ‘‘ Elizabeth, Chris- 
tian Scientist,” in preparation, deals with the career 
of a religious young girl, who leaves her home in 
Georgia for the purpose of converting the world to her 
views, and naturally has romantic experiences. 
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="The Last Sentence,” by Maxwell Gray, the 
author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,” is 


announced. 


=A new edition of Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ History of 
Germany,” revised and brought down to date by Mrs. 
Taylor, will be issued soon by D. Appleton & Co. 


=M. Francisque Sarcey of the Zzmfs, the leading 
dramatic critic of his time, has written an autobio- 
graphical volume, published in translation as ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Middle Life.” The work contains a portrait 
of the author. 


=Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have in press ‘‘ The 
Best Letters of William Cowper,” edited with an intro- 
duction by Anna B.McMahan. Thesame publishers 
announce ‘The Law of Psychic Phenomena’’ by 
Thomson Jay Hudson. 


=‘ Through Colonial Doorways,”’ by Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton, is to be issued shortly by the 
Lippincotts. It is a volume of essays from “ the by- 
ways of history " and will contain a number of colonial 
designs especially drawn for the work. 


=Another Haggard has plunged into literature— 
namely, the Baroness D’Anethan, who has written a 
novel entitled ‘‘ A Diplomat’s Daughter.”” The Bar- 
oness was formerly Miss Mary E. Haggard, and isa 
sister of the author of ‘‘ She.”’ Critic. 


=G. P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation a new 
illustrated edition of ‘‘ Old Court Life in France,’’ by 
Frances Elliot, author of ‘The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy’’; and a new illustrated edition of 
“Woman in France during the 18th Century,” by 
Julia Kavanagh. 


=A large paper edition of ‘‘ Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm;’’ being certain Horatian Lyrics done into 
English by Eugene and Roswell M. Field, has just 
been announced for early publication. Mr, Edmund 
H, Garrett’s ‘‘little picturings’’ are a thoroughly 
delightful addition to the work. 


=“On Sledge and Horseback to the Out-zast Sibe- 
rian Lepers,”” by Miss Kate Marsden is published with 
portraits of Miss Marsden, of the Queen of England, 
and of the Empress of Russia. The Czarina’s royal 
assistance made smooth many difficulties in the 
way of the author's noble mission. 


=The new volume in the “ Stories of the Nations”’ 
series deals with Poland, and is from the pen of Mr. 
W. Morfill. Mr. Morfill devotes a chapter to Polish 
literature. According to the author, there are ten 
millions of people who speak Polish and no other 
language. Publishers’ Circular. 

=“Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature’’ and 
“The American Library Association Index to General 
Literature” will hereafter be continued from year to 
year by the ‘Annual Literary Index,” which will 
catalogue both periodicals and collections of essays 
under a single alphabetical arrangement. Dial. 
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= Zhe London Publishers’ Circular announces: “ A 
Wild Proxy,” by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, with illustrations 
by M. Grieffenhagen ; a novel, by Mr. Frank Barrett, 
entitled ‘‘ Honest Davie’’; and a volume on ‘' The 
Art of Thomas Hardy,” by Mr. Lionel Johnson. 


=Prof. Edwin J. Houston has in preparation ‘ Out- 
lines of Forestry,’’ He points out to the general 
public in simple, non-technical language the character 
of the effects, both on the general climate of a country 
and on the distribution of its rainfall, which inexorably 
follow the unsystematic removal of its forests. The 
work is timely and important. 


=The Publishers’ Circular gives an interesting 
account of the origin of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud.” It 
appears that in 1837 a clergyman named Smedley 
died, and, after the fashion of those days, an album 
was prepared under the editorship of the then 
Lord Northampton. Among the writers was Mr. 
Tennyson, who was only twenty-eight. Richard 
Trench, after much importunity, persuaded him to 
send a lyric bearing the modest title of ‘ Stanzas.”’ 
Mr. Coventry Patmore called these stanzas the highest 
water mark of lyric poetry since Coleridge. It was 
afterwards suggested that the lines should be led up 
to, and they became the germ or nucleus of the famous 
monodrama. 


=Messrs. Longmans, London, have in the press 
“A Short History of Ireland,” by Dr. P. W. Joyce, 
author of ‘‘ Irish Names of Places.’’ The book is writ- 
ten on a new plan, and will be divided into five 
parts :—I. The Manners, Customs, and Institutions of 
the Ancient Irish People; II. Ireland under Native 
Rulers (down to 1172); III. The Period of Invasion 
(from 1172 to 1547); IV. The Period of Rebellion, 
Confiscation, and Plantation (1547 to 1695); V. The 
Period of the Penal Laws (1695 to 1829), with some 
supplementary chapters, bringing down the narrative 
to the present day. The first volume, coming down 
to 1608, will be ready in April. Academy. 


=From Hampton Institute comes a handsome 8vo, 
of over 500 pages, entitled ‘‘ Twenty-two Years’ Work 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
at Hampton, Va.’’ Individual records by classes, of 
Negro graduates from 1871 to 1891, inclusive, and of 
the Indian graduates from 1878, form the bulk of the 
pages. These personal sketches, called ‘‘instan- 
taneous views,” present the main events in the life of 
each student, and show the beneficial results of train- 
ing and education. ‘‘From the Beginning,” the 
introductory article by Gen. S. C. Armstrong, letters, 
reports, and papers on important race questions make 
up a volume full of interest. Gen. Armstrong’s connec- 
tion with the work is emphasized in the appreciative 
“‘Reminiscences’’ of J. B. F. Marshall, for fourteen 
years Treasurer and Resident Trustee. Four maps 
accompany the volume, and a selection of Cabin 
and Plantation Songs makes an appropriate ap- 
pendix. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
Miss H. V. W.— 

Edwin W. Ashford writes: “’Twas morning in Seville” 
are the initial words of a poem by Susan Wilson, “ The Painter 
of Seville,’ reciting an incident in the life of Sebastian 
Gomez, better known by the name of the Mulatto of Murillo, 
a celebrated painterof Spain, The poem may be found in 
No. 2, of “One Hundred Choice Selections,” 


Isaac Conard sends the additional information : 


Susan Wilson, who wrote “ The Painter of Seville,’’ was 
born of Quaker parents, and resided most of her life in 
Whitemarsh, Montgomery County, Pa. Late in life she mar- 
ried and went to live in Chester County near Ercildoun, 
where she died, first day of first montb, 1873, aged nearly 
seventy-six years. 

When in her seventy-fifth year she had published a col- 
lection of her writings, and some compilations, a book of some 
215 pages, called “Gleanings at Seventy-five.” A very 
limited copies intended for 
her immediate friends and acquaintances. ‘Through ‘The 
Painter of Seville’’ she became known to the reading public 
The writer has a very vivid recollection of 


number of was printed, 


many years ago. 
the very neat, plainly dressed Quaker lady, Susan Wilson, as 
she appeared on meeting days, a half century ago, at Plymouth 
Meeting. The name given in her “ Gleanings” is Susan 
Lukens, that being her married name. 

Answers were received from Mrs. Mary C. Flagg, Miss 
Anna S. King, and J, D. R. 


H. W. HarTLey.— 
“ Tess of the D’Ubervilles” was reviewed in Book News 


for March, 1892. 
SUBSCRIBER.— 
“ Whilst twilight’s curtain spreading far, 
Was pinned with a single star,” 
From “ Death in Disguise,” 
by McDonald Clarke (1798-1842.) 


Mrs. Child says: ‘‘ He thus describes the closing day ” :— 
Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star. 


E. S. BERWARD.— 
* Say not ‘ good night,’ but in some brighter clime 
x”) 


3id me ‘ good morning. 


“ Life,” by Mrs. Barbauld (1743-1825.) 


M. J. Du Bots.— 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co.,, the publishers, say: “ Wik- 
key’? was written by Miss Amy Lascelles, of England, and 
appeared in a child’s magazine. Miss Lascelles died some 
five or six years ago, and we cannot learn that she ever pub- 


lished any other stories. 


Fay R. RoBERTSON.— 
Walter Besant, United University Club, London, Eng. 
Jules Verne, Amiens, France. 
Edward Eggleston, Lake George, N. Y. 
“ Mark Twain,’ care of C. L. Webster & Co., New York. 
Frank R. Stockton, Convent Station, N. J. 
G. W. Cable, Northampton, Mass. (P. O. address). 
Ii. Rider Haggard, Redcliffe Square, London, England. 
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Eugene Field's poem “ Dear Old London,’ is included 
in his latest published volume, “ Second Book of Verse.” 


Mathilde Rigger’s queries are held over for next month, 


T.S. asks where to find the quotation “ Time was made for 
slaves.” Inquiry was made in Book News last November 
without bringing a response. 

J. H. E. asks name of the author of two poems: 
Open Switch,” and ‘* Wild Zingarilla.” 


“ The 


DEAR OLD LONDON. 


When I was broke in London in the fall of ’89, 
I chanced to spy in Oxford Street this tantalizing sign,— 


“ A* Splendid Horace cheap for Cash!’ Of course I had to 
look 


Upon the vaunted bargain, and it was a noble book! 
A finer one I’ve never seen, nor can I hope to see,— 
The first edition, richly bound, and clean as clean can be; 


And, just to think, for three-pounds-ten I might have had 
that Pine, 


When I was broke in London in the fall of ’89! 


Down at Noseda’s, in the Strand, I found, one fateful day, 
A portrait that I pined for as only maniac may,— 

A print of Madame Vestris (she flourished years ago, 

Was Bartolozzi's daughter and a thoroughbred, you know). 
A clean and handsome print it was, and cheap at thirty bob,— 
That’s what I told the salesman, as I choked a rising sob ; 
But I hung around Noseda’s as it were a holy shrine, 
When I was broke in London in the fall of ’89. 


At Davey’s, in Great Russell Street, were autographs galore, 

And Mr. Davey used to let me con that precious store. 

Sometimes I read what warriors wrote, sometimes a king’s 
command, 

But oftener still a poet’s verse, writ in a meagre hand. 

Lamb, Byron, Addison, and Burns, Pope, Johnson, Swift, 
and Scott,— 

It needed but a paltry sum to comprehend the lot; 

Yet, though Friend Davey marked ’em down, what could I 
but decline ? 

For I was broke in London in the fall of 89. 


Of antique swords and spears I saw a vast and dazzling heap 

That Curio Fenton offered me at prices passing cheap ; 

And, oh, the quaint old bureaus, and the warming-pans of 
brass, 

And the lovely hideous freaks I found in pewter and in glass! 

And, oh, the sideboards, candlesticks, the cracked old china 
plates, 

The clocks and spoons from Amsterdam that antedate all 
dates ! 

Of such superb monstrosities I found an endless mine 

When I was broke in London in the fall of ’89. 


O ye that hanker after boons that others idle by,— 

The battered things that please the soul, though they may 
vex the eye,— 

The silver plate and crockery all sanctified with grime, 

The oaken stuff that has defied the tooth of envious Time, 

The musty tomes, the speckled prints, the mildewed bills of 
play, 

And other costly relics of malodorous decay,— 

Ye only can appreciate what agony was mine 

When I was broke in London in the fall of ’89. 
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When, in the course of natural things, I go to my reward, 
Let no imposing epitaph my martyrdoms record ; 
Neither in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, nor any classic tongue, 
Let my ten thousand triumphs over human griefs be sung ; 
But in plain Anglo-Saxon—that he may know who seeks 
What agcnizing pangs I’ve had while on the hunt for freaks — 
Let there be writ upon the slab that marks my grave this 
line: 

« Deceased was broke in London in the fall of ’89.” 

From “* Second Book of Verse” by Eugene Field. 


OBITUARY. 
HippoLyTE ADOLPHE TAINE died at his home in the Rue 
Cassette, Paris, March 5, 1893. 

“ Taine,” said a French writer once, “ is the inventor of 
that powerful machine called scientific criticism, a criticism 
immovable, inexorable, which in some way destroys individual 
liberty, making of man the simple [product of precise and 
defined factors from which he can under no pretext disen- 
gage himself, such as race, epoch, surroundings; which clas- 
sifies and labels all literary works like specimens in a museum 
of natural history; which seeks, above all, the law, and for 
gets, in its desire to bring all things into common, this ele- 
ment of difference which is felt, this something which escapes 
and which constitutes genius.” 

In these words is summed up that part of Taine’s life 
struggle which raised him to the French Academy, which 
made him one of the greatest thinkers of his day, and which 
will give him an everlasting place in the history of his coun- 
try. He was in many respects a literary iconoclast, destroy- 
ing not by vigorous attack, but by calm, dissecting analysis 
and criticism. 

Hippolyte Adolphe Taine was born in Vouziers, Depart- 
ment of Ardennes, on April 21, 1828. His career in the 
College Bourbon was a brilliant success. At the general 
competition in 1847 he gained the prize of honor for rhetoric, 
and in the following year he headed the list of the scholars 
who were admitted to the Department of Literature of the 
Normal School. 

The work of M. Taine which has become the most popular 
and most widely read of all his writings is his ‘ Histoire de 
la Littéraiure Anglaise.” In the English translation by Mr. 
H. Van Laun this work is familiar to nearly ever reading 
man in this country. 

M. Taine contributed many articles to the Journal des 
Débats, the Revue de L’ Instruction Publique, and the Revue 
de Deux Mondes. 
Taylor Institute to give a course of lectures in French at 
Oxford. His impressions of his stay in England were 
recorded in his well-known “ Notes sur 1’ Angleterre. 


In 1873 he was invited by the curators of 


” 


M. Taine’s early life was a struggle against fortune. He had 
to work, not only for his own livelihood, but for the support 
of a mother, whom he -adored and attended lovingly until 
her death. The habits which this struggle engendered in 
him clung to him in the days of his fame and prosperity. 
The philosopher, the litterateur, the critic, the artist, spent 
many an hour calculating prosaically the percentage which 
he hoped to derive from such and such an investment. And 
when affairs on the Bourse were troublous M. Taine specu- 
ulated upon them not as a philosopher, but as a shareholder 
and a business man. 
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In June, 1868, he married the daughter of M. Denuelle, a 
wealthy architect. His domestic life was very happy. He 
was extremely fond of children, and would spend hours 
playing with little ones. N.Y. Sun. 
The Rev. Dr. ANDREW P. PEABODY, for thirty-two years 
connected with the Faculty of Harvard College, died March 
10, 1893, in Boston, after several weeks’ illness, resulting 
from a fall. Dr. Peabody was probably more widely known 
and loved by graduates of Harvard than any other man con- 
nected with that institution. His death will come as a shock 
to thousands of Harvard College graduates, in whose hearts 
he had held an affectionate place during the last thirty years. 
No man was more popular with the undergraduates than was 
he, and all who knew him regretted when he was compelled 
some years ago to retire from active participation in college 
work. No professor was more warmly cheered at the class- 
day gathering of the graduating class about the old tree back 
of Hollis Hall than was Dr. Peabody. In the Harvard cata- 
logue he is put down as “ Preacher to the University and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, Emeritus.” 

Dr. Peabody better represented the unifying element in 
Christianity than almost any New England clergyman of his 
generation. Never controversial, never severely dogmatic, 
though his first published volume was a course of “ Lectures 
on Christian Doctrine,’ his work was mainly ethical, and his 
principal books, like “ Christianity the Religion of Nature,’’ 
and “ Christianity and Science,’”’ both of them attempts to 
state the evidences of Christianity in the terms of modern 
thought, are chiefly remarkable asa statement of the question 
at issue from the ethical point of view. 

Dr. Peabody was born in Beverly, Mass., March 19, 1811. 
He was graduated at Harvard in 1826, the youngest, with 
two exceptions, of any Harvard student at graduation, and 
after studying three years in the Divinity School and serving 
one year as a tutor in mathematics at the University, in 1833 
he succeeded the Rev. Dr. Nathan Parker as pastor of the 
South Parish Unitarian Church in Portsmouth, N. H. He 
held this pastorate until 1860, when he was appointed 
preacher to Harvard University and Professor of Christian 
Morals. This relation was maintained till the commence- 
ment season of 1881, when, resigning to give his whole time 
to the completion of literary work that had long been in 
hand, he was given an emeritus appointment. In 1862, and 
again during the academic year of 1868-9, he was Acting 
President of the University. 

From his student days Dr. Peabody was always an active 
literary worker. He contributed frequently to the Christian 
Examiner, the New England Magazine, the American 
Monthly, and other religious and educational publications. 
Besides more than a hundred special sermons, addresses, and 
orations, he published “ Lectures on Christian Doctrine” in 
1844, “ Sermons of Consolation ’’ in 1847, “‘ Conversation— 
Its Faults and Its Graces” in 1856, “ Christianity the 
Religion of Nature’’ in 1864, “ Sermons for Children” in 
1866, ‘‘ Reminiscences of European Travel ”’ in 1868, “ Man- 
ual of Moral Philosophy,’ “ Christianity and Science” in 
1874, “ Christian Belief and Life’’ in 1875, and “ Harvard 
Reminiscences ” in 1888. He also compiled a Sunday-school 
hymn book in 1840, and edited, with memoirs, the writings 
of James Kennard, Jr., in 1847; of the Rev. Jason Whitman 
in 1849,John W. Foster in 1852, Dr. Charles A. Cheever in 
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1854, and William Plummer and William Plummer, Jr., in 
1857. Dr. Peabody received the degree of D. D. from Har- 
vard in 1852 and of LL. D. from the University of Rochester 
in 1863. 

In personal appearance Dr. Peabody was a strongly-marked 
man—stout, broad-shouldered, above the common height, 
his face full and clusely shaven, his expression kindly, his 
almost white hair covering a well-proportioned, well-balanzed 
head, and his air that of a man more intent upon his thought 
than his person. N.Y. Times. 


DouGLas CAMPBELL, the author of “ The Puritan in Hol- 
land, England and America,’’ died March 7th at Schenectady, 
in the fifty-third of his age. 

Born of an excellent family, the son of a jurist who is not 
yet forgotten, Mr. Campbell was graduated at Union College 
in the class of 1860, and like most Americans who reached 
their manhood at that stirring time, he suspended his profes- 
sional preparation to bear arms in the war, in which he 
served with credit, and rose to the rank of Major of Volun- 
teers before ill health compelled his retirement from the field. 
It was not until 1866, when he was in his twenty-seventh 
year, that he was able to begin in New York his practice of 
the law, which he pursued actively until three or four years 
ago, when the painful and progressive malady, an affection 
of the spine, from which he had long suffered, compelled 
him to give up business. 

But for this, Mr. Campbell would doubtless have survived 
for many years, and but for this it is unlikely that the book 
by which he has become so suddenly and so widely known 
would ever have been written. The subject matter of it had 
interested him for years. He had been struck, in the course 
of purely professional investigation, with the number and 
importance of American institutions for which no counterpart 
could be found in Great Britain. His incessant intellectual 
curiosity led him to inquire into the origin of these institu- 
tions, and the result of these inquiries was to convince him 
that the debt of the United States was much less to England 
and much greater to Holland than was popularly supposed, 
or than historians had too hastily assumed. When the fruit 
of his literary labor was presented to the public, the result 
was a sudden and striking success. From the point of view 
the author presents it is an epoch-making book, and its im- 
portance has been as promptly recognized in Europe as in 
the author’s own country. A remarkable book in itself, it is 
the more remarkahle when it is regarded as the labor of an 
enforced leisure, begun and carried on in illness and in pain. 

Harpers’ Weekly. 


The death is announced of PROFESSOR WILLIAM MINTO, 
at his residence in Aberdeen, Scotland. Professor Minto was 
born in October, 1845, at Auchintoul, in Aberdeenshire. 
After a course at the Grammar School, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, taking his M. A. degree in 1865 with 
honors in classics, in mathematics, and in philosophy, a feat 
unprecedented in his University. In the next year he 
entered at Merton College, Oxford, where he stayed only a 
single year. He then returned to Aberdeen as assistant to 
Professor Bain, the Professor of Natural Philosophy. While 
occupied in teaching he wrote “English Prose Writers,” 
published in 1872, and “ English Poets,” issued in 1874. In 
that year he came to London to take the editorship of the 
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Examiner, and in 1878 joined the editorial staff of the Daily 
News. He left early in 1880 and joined the staff of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. In the same year he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and Logic in his University, and 
has since resided in Aberdeen. Professor Minto was a hard 
worker and a frequent contributor to the magazines. He 
wrote in 1879 a life of Defoe in Mr. John Morley’s series of 
“English Men of Letters.” To the new edition of the 
“¢ Encyclopedia Britannica” he was a large contributor, The 
articles on Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Fielding, Scott, 
Samuel Rogers, Wordsworth, Byron, and others bear his 
initials. He also produced some novels, one of which, 
“‘ The Crack of Doom,” was a story of cousiderable power. 
His other novels have not been successful. His latest com- 
pleted literary task was the editing of the “ Life and Letters 
,of William Bell Scott,’’ which was published a few months 
ago, and which, as will be remembered, brought down on 
him the ire of Mr. Swinburne. He was writing up to the 
time his illness compelled him to put it aside a book on 
Logic for Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ University Extension Series.” 
Professor Minto married in 1880 a niece of Professor Bain, 
who survives him with three children. Publishers’ Circular. 


=Henry de Braisne, a student of Balzac, notes that 
the first volume of the “‘ Physiologie de Mariage” was 
written in seventy days, ‘“‘Le Colonel Chabert” in 
two months, ‘‘ Louis Lambert’’ in seven weeks and 
three days, the ‘‘Médecin de Campagne”’ in eight 
months, ‘‘Eugénie Grandet "in three months, “La 
Recherche de l’Absolu’”’ in three months, ‘“‘ César 
Birotteau”’ in less than a month, ‘‘ Ursule Mirouet” 
in two months, ‘‘ Le Cousin Pons’”’ in five months, and 
‘‘La Cousine Bette’? in six weeks. In twenty-one 
years, from 1827 to 1848, Balzac produced ninety 
books, containing 10,816 pages, three times as large as 
those of the present octavo editions, and thousands of 
articles for magazines and journals. N.Y. Times. 


=In an editorial on Miss M. E. Braddon’s auto- 
biographical sketch in the /d/er, the Publishers’ Cir- 
cular says: Few writers, even in this age of stupen- 
dous achievements, have such a record as the author 
of ‘“ Lady Audley’s Secret.” She has written fifty- 
three novels, and still has suffered no abatement of 
popularity. When she publishes a new work the 
circulating libraries are besieged, while newspaper 
editors report that for serial purposes her stories are 
first-rate. She has her audience fit and not few, and 
it fluctuates but little. With morethan halfa hundred 
books to her credit, she is as fresh as when she 
started—fresher, indeed, some of her admirers aver. 
Scott was a wonder of fertility to his generation, 
Thackeray and Dickens in point of productiveness 
astonished theirs. Yet Miss Braddon has produced 
as many novels as Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray put 
together. To say, then, that she keeps her vogue 
undiminished is to admit that facility in composition is 
hy no means her most remarkable quality as a story- 
teller—that she is ingenious in plot, attractive in narra- 
tive, and skilful in characterization, 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
This list is made accurate and complete as information only. 
It is not intended as an advertisement although publishers 
may have a line with name and address added to each notice 
upon payment of the special Book News rates for such 
insertion. 


HISTORY. 


A History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. New 
edition. Volumes III to VII. 487, 489, 452, 566, 
484 pp. Indexed. 12mo, each 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

AMERICAN MARINE. The Shipping Question in His- 
tory and Politics. By William W. Bates, author of 
“ Rules for the Construction and Classification of Ves- 
sels.’ With portrait, 479 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.21. 

Every workman should know his own trade well. Mr. 
Bates’s experience as late United States Commissioner of 
Navigation, and former Manager of the Inland Lloyds’ 
Register fits him to speak understandingly on the Shipping 
Question in history and politics. He isthe author of “ Rules 
for the Construction and Classification of Vessels,’’ and in 
early life he was the projector and co-editor of the “only ” 
magazine in the United States devoted to the interests of ship- 
building, navigation and commerce, 1854-1858. Fifty years 
of business experience have given Mr. Bates an insight into 
the subject of the American Marine, and have enabled him 
to gather together a body of facts and figures which have 
sufficient eloquence to make their own way. His work is an 
examination of the causes that have contributed, first to the 
upbuilding, second to the decline, and third to the ruin of our 
shipping business in the foreign trade. Philadelphia Ledger. 
DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. By Woodrow 

Wilson, Ph. D., LL. D., author of “ Congressional Gov- 
ernment,” etc. With five maps. Epochs of American 
History. 326 pp. Indexed. 12mo,g0 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

See review. 

FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAKING OF AUSTRALIAN HIs- 
TORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, C. C.M.G. With por- 
traits. 67gpp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.96. 

See review. 

THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE REVOLUTION OF 
1830. By Imbert De Saint-Amand. Translated by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With portrait. 331 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This is the last of a very interesting and instructive series 
of books. The series embraces three volumes on Marie An- 
toinette, three on Josephine, four on Marie Louise, two on 
the Duchess of Angouleme and three on the Duchess of 
Berry, which brings the pen portraits of eminent women of 
the French court down to the revolution of 1830. In all 
the wealth of the romance.of French history there is no series 
of books more fascinating to the intelligent reader than these 
from the graphic pen of De Saint-Amand, and they will find 
their place as standard literature in the well-selected libraries 
of every land. Philadelphia Times. 


THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. By 
William Milligan Sloane, Ph. D.,L, H.D. With maps. 
The American History series. 409 pp. Indexed. 

_12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Following Prof. Fisher's volume on the Colonial Era, 
Prof. Sloane’s takes us into stirring and formative times. It 
was not alone the Revolution which made the United States. 
The process began a full generation before, when in the war 
against France the colonies became conscious, not only of 
their strength, but of the strength which comes of union. 
__ Prof. Sloane deals not so much with details as with central 
ideas, Many incidents of both wars might be pointed out 
4s overlooked in this volume. This simply means that they 
were not needed as parts of the outline he aspired to give. 
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Prof. Sloane presents some interesting figures respecting the 
two contests England in those years had with France in 
widely-separated parts of the globe,the one in America and 
that in India. At the battle of Plassey Lord Clive lost only 
twenty Europeans and fifty-two sepoys, and yet this was one 
of the decisive battles of the world—that which sealed the 
fate of India as a part of the British Empire. Meanwhile in 
America England lost 1,500 men, winning, it is true, an 
imperial domain, but only to part with it less than a genera- 
tion afterward, N. Y. Times. 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. By 
the Baron J. De Bayé. Withseventeen steel plates and 
thirty-one text cuts. Translated by T. B, Harbottle. 
135 pp- Quarto, $5.25; by mail, $5.65. 
Innumerable works on Anglo-Saxon antiquities have been 
published by individuals and by societies; but these have 
been for the most part of the monographic kind, and it 
remained for some learned student to produce a comparative 
view of Saxon industries, gathered from examples in all parts 
of England, which should give a clearer and more general 
view of the arts and manufactures of the period. That par- 
ticular office has fallen to M. de Bayé, whe, in the present 
volume—a grand quarto, by the way—attemyxs and, we may 
say, accomplishes the desired synthesis of the subject. <A 
perusal of the text and an inspection of the variety of articles, 
useful and ornamental, represented in the plates, will be a 
perfect revelation to those who look upon our Frisian and 
Jutish forefathers as mere barbarians of the dark ages. Here 
are not only examples of swords and spears and battleaxes, 
but hairpins and combs, cloisonné jewellery, goldsmiths’ work, 
ladies’ chatelaines and crystal balls, necklaces and beads, 
and—almost most significant of all-—delicately moulded vases 
of glass. Most of the objects represented are English. 
London Bookseller. 
THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. By 
Sir Alfred Lyall, K. C. B., D.C. L. 288 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s monograph is a compact and interesting 
contribution to a neglected department of political history. 
The author is at great pains in the beginning to explain the 
preliminary events and predisposing conditions which at- 
tracted the maritime nations of Europe into the field of com- 
petition for predominance in India. Wedo not know that 
the peculiar relations and conflicting interests of England 
and Holland have hitherto been so clearly described. The 
volume is wholly entertaining, Philadelphia Press. 
THE Story oF MALrtra. By Maturin M. Ballou, 
author of “ Due West,’? “ Due North,” “The New 
Eldorado,” “‘ Equatorial America,” etc. 318 pp. Crown 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

THE WORLD'S REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES OF TO- 
Day. A study in Comparative Legislation. Py Edmund 
Kk. Alden. Eleventh Series. II. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science. 50 
pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

The plan of this monograph is foreshadowed in its title ; 
it does not claim to trace the genesis and evolution of exist- 
ing assemblies, nor—deeply interesting and informing as the 
task would be—can the labor of a detailed analysis and 
commentary on all modern legislatures fall within its scope. 
It seeks rather to set in array the principal phenomena of 
such assemblies, and from the data furnished to draw the 
more striking and essential lessons. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CONVENT LIFE OF GEORGE SAND. (From “ L’His- 
toire de ma Vie.’”’) Translated by Maria Ellery Mac- 
Kaye. With frontispiece portrait. 219 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

See review. 

EMINENT PERSONS. Biographies reprinted from the 
Times. Volume II. 1876-1881. 353 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 

The chronological limit of the new volume of 7imes Bio- 
graphies, 1876-81, contains an unusual number of celebrities 
of the most eminent kind. Within those years died no less 
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personages than Pope Pius IX., Victor Emmanuel, Lord 
Beaconstield, M. Thiers, Carlyle and Alexander [1. of Russia. 
This does not exhaust the list by any means, though we 
have mentioned some of its more notable contents. But in 
point of interest, the biographical notices of such persons as 
Miss H. Martineau (with whom the series begins), Dupan- 
loup, Professor Clifford and George Eliot will, perhaps, out- 
weigh the records of political careers, long and_ brilliant 
though they may have been. Asa biography of celebrities 
of the Victorian era, the work possesses great value. We 
again express our regret that the articles are not signed. 
London Bookseller. 
By James Parton. Great Com- 


GENERAL JACKSON. 
Indexed. With portrait. 12mo, 


manders. 332 pp. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This biography, a condensation of an earlier biography 
published in 1860, was Mr. James Parton’s last literary work. 
One-half the volume is given to thetwo years Jackson passed 
in the field. 

JOHN KEBLE. A Biography. By Walter Lock, M.A. 
With a portrait from a painting by George Richmond, 
R. A. 245 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

It seems eminently fitting that Keble should be included 
in any list of modern leaders of religion. He shared largely 
in the great movement of sixty years ago, called the Oxford 
movement, in which Newman, Froude, Pusey and Maurice 
were so conspicuous. He influenced the course of religious 
thought and sentiment by his poems hardly less than by his 
activity as a clergyman, and ‘“ The Christian Year’? is still 
one of the most cherished volumes of religious poetry. And 
the fact that this year is the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth makes the volume specially timely. The author, sub- 
warden of Keble College, Oxford, tells the story of his life 
and career with warm sympathy. The volume contains a 
list of his published writings. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Louis AGassiz. His Life and Work. By Charles 

Frederick Holder, LL. D., author of “ The Life of 
Darwin,” “ Living Lights,” ‘* Along the Florida Reef,” 
etc. Leaders in Science. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25 

NICHOLAS FERRAR. His Household and his Friends. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M. A. With a portrait. 
331 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

A life of a great English divine, under James and Charles, 
the natural predecessor of Pusey and the ritualists, written by 
a woman, giving some new material and devoted to the 
personal life of Ferrar and his sisters. 

THE LiF& OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Written by 
himself. Now first edited from original manuscripts and 
from his printed correspondence, and other writings. 
By John Bigelow. Third edition revised and corrected. 
Illustrated. In three volumes. 579, 547, 506 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $3.40; by mail, $3.70. 

A new edition of the “ Life of Benjamin Franklin.” Since 
the appearance of the previous editions the author has been 
able to secure considerable new and important information 
never before published, which is incorporated in the new 
work. This edition also contains several additional interest- 
ing illustrations. ‘The work is bound in three volumes, as 
heretofore. Philadelphia Press. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. By Francisque 

Sarcey. Translated by Elizabeth Luther Cary. With 
a portrait. 307 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISH WOMEN. Memoirs 
and correspondence of Susannah Taylor, Sarah Austin, 
and Lady Duff Gordon. By Janet Ross, author of 
“ Ttalian Sketches,” “ Early Days Recalled,” etc. With 
portraits. A new, revised and enlarged edition. 571 pp. 
8vo, $1.60; by mail, $1.80. 

Of the three remarkable women whose lives are here told, 
the second, Sarah Austin, the wife of the writer on jurispru- 
dence, had the most intellectual force, and the appreciation 
of her by men of learning and genius is an eloquent testi- 
monial to the strength of her mind as well as to her personal 
influence. Her career is a lesson in the possibility of the 
union of domestic fidelity and practical service in ordinary 
life with keen public interest and the soundest mental acquire- 
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ments. She was, it should be said, a person of extraordinary 
energy and vivacity, of physical resources in her vitality which 
made her exceptional; but masculine genius is often depen- 
dent on a similar fund of vital force. She apparently de- 
rived ability from her mother, whose daily life, with the near- 
ness of household duties to mental employments, reminds 
one of old Puritan homes; and she passed on the inheritance 
to her daughter, Lady Duff Gordon, whose biography, if not 
of equal interest, is that of a live woman. The grouping of 

these three lives in one volume makes a family history of a 

very instructive sort, especially as the other collateral mem. 

bers of the stock. were talented and successful to an unusual 
degree. The author of the book, it should be added, is 
fourth in this line of gifted women. N. Y. Post. 

TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES. Hannah More, 
Fanny Burney, Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau, 
Jane Austen, Felicia Hemans, Mary Somerville, Jane 
Taylor, Charlotte Bronté, Elizabeth Gaskell, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, “ George Eliot.” By L. B. Walford, 
author of “ Mr. Smith,”’ “ The Mischief of Monica,” etc. 
With portrait of Hannah More. 200 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21, 

See review. 

Wit, WIspoM, POETRY OF JOHANN WOLFANG VON 
GOETHE. Preceded by the biographical sketch of Thomas 
de Quincey. With illustrations. Edited by Newell 
Dunbar. 181 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

These selections are on the same plan as those made from 

Heine by the same author and cover brief epigrammatic 

extracts from a wide range of Goethe’s work. 


TRAVEL. 


DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Frances Elliott, author of ‘‘ Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Italy, Sicily, and Spain,” ‘‘ Pictures of Old Rome,” 
“ Old Court Life in France,” etc. With map and illus- 
trations. 425 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $2.60; by mail, 

2.75. 

Our CYCLING TouR IN ENGLAND FROM CANTERBURY 
TO DARTMOOR FOREST, AND BACK BY WAY OF BATH, 
OXFORD AND THE THAMES VALLEY. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, author of “‘ The Colonies, 1492-1750,”’ “ His- 
toric Waterways,” “The Story of Wisconsin,” etc. 
Illustrated. 315 pp. Indexed. $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

A pleasant account of a trip made by the author and his 
wife in the south of England—from Canterbury to Dartmoor 

Forest, and back to London by way of Bath, Oxford and the 

Thames Valley. The book is refreshingly free from mere 

guide-book details and descriptions, while it is replete with 

information about rural and village life and character. The 
reports of “ interviews ” with the country folk are particularly 
interesting and amusing. The six full-page illustrations, from 
photographs taken at Canterbury, Battle Abbey, Shanklin, 

Wells and Bath, are also out of the common course, and are 

beautifully executed. Critic. 

THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. Being a 
record of Excavations and Explorations in 1891. By 
J. Theodore Bent, F.S A., F. R. G. S., author of “ The 

Cyclades, or Life amongst the Insular Greeks,” etc. 
With a chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration of 
the Temples, by R. M. W. Swain. _ Illustrated. 37 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.97. 

See review. 

Tropicat America. By Isaac N. Ford. Illustrated. 
409 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

See review. 


RELIGIOUS. 


A Suort HIsTory OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Together with certain papers illustrative of Liturgical 
Revision. 1878-1892. By William Reed Huntington, 
D. D., D.C. L. 23§.pp. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The why and the wherefore of the changes made in the 
standard prayer book are treated comprehensively, the origin 
and vicissitudes of the book are shown graphically, and the 
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whole subject is treated in a clear and concise manner, 
making this volume in its pretty red and green binding, of 
surpassing interest to everyone at all interested in American 
Church life and work. Dr. Huntington had much to do with 
the work of revision, having been one of the most earnest 
and conscientious workers in the enrichment of the American 
book of common prayer. He recurs to that great central 
thought in his life’s work, the adaptability of the Episcopal 
Church to the American genius; its great and leading posi 
tion as the solvent in the midst of conflict and sectarianism. 
He makes earnest inquiry as to the end of revision, as to 
what it is done for and what it is to accomplish. ‘The reader 
will find this book a most valuable contribwiion to the litera- 
ture of the “ American Church problem” and as such it 
should have a wide and careful perusal. Boston Transcript. 


BACCALAUREATE AND OTHER SERMONS AND AD- 
DRESSES. By Edward Allen Tanner, D. D. With asketch 
of his private and public life, and selections from his 
unpublished writings. With portrait. 440 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Ten Baccalaureate sermons preached from 1882 to 1892 by 
Dr. Edward Allen Tanner, for seventeen years Professor of 
Latin in Illinois College and for sixteen its President, saving the 
college from extinction. : 


BOOKS AND THEIR UsE, An Address. To which is 
appended a list of books for students of the New Testa- 
ment. By Joseph Henry Thayer, D. D., Litt. D. 94 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 68 cents. 

Prof. Thayer, who is a professor of New Testament criti- 
cism and interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University, is generally recognized as one of the foremost of 
New Testament scholars in America, His paper on books 
and their use is wise and helpful, and the list which he offers 
of books for students of the New Testament is a compre- 
hensive and carefully selected bibliography (48 p.) of great 
value. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CALVINISM: PURE AND MIxepD. A defence of the 
Westminster standards. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 
164 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

In this little volume, Dr. Shedd makes a strong and earnest 
plea for “ pure”? Calvinism. He is decidedly opposed to 
the “mixed” variety. He defends the faith as this has been 
handed down by the fathers. We shall wait with interest 
to read a more logical argument on the question at issue, but 
we expect to have to wait a long time. ‘There is real beauty 
in the logic that sustains the ‘* Westminster Standards.” 
The arguments in this discussion are just the same uncom- 
promising presentation of premises and calm deduction of 
conclusions that we find in the controversial writings of 
Colonial times. Not only is the doctrine pure Calvinism but 
the method is Calvinistic, Beston Transcript. 


CaTHOLIC IloGMA. The Fundamental Truths of Re- 
vealed Religion. Lectures delivered in 1891, under 
the auspices of the Church Club of New York. 18g pp. 
I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
ligan, D.D. 290 pp. Indexed. 
mail, $1.25. 


By William Mil- 


I2mo, $1.10; by 


IN SEARCH OF HIS GRAVE. An Easter Study. By 
Bishop John H. Vincent. Illustrated. 32 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 27 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

This account of a visit to Jerusalem while simply an 

informed traveller's view, gives a useful map noting all the 

various theories. 


Jesus Curist, Gop, Gop AND Man. Conferences 
delivered at Notre Dame in Paris. By the Rev. Pére 
Lacordaire. Translated from the French, with the au- 
thor’s permission, by a Tertiary or the same Order, 
New edition. 418 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Morauity In Docrrine. By William Bright, D. D. 
351 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Dr. Bright’s sermons are so closely packed with matter, 
that it is not easy to abridge the argument of any of them; 
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nor will we attempt it. Preachers who have not time to 
work out subjects of sermons for themselves, will find these 
sermons very helpful in suggesting fresh meanings and prac- 
tical applications in portions of Scripture which may have 
previously appeared to them too plain or commonplace to 
require exegetical treatment. When all the sermons are full 
of suggestive matter, it is hard to make a selection; but we 
may refer to the sermon on “ Things Temporal and Eternal” 
as a fair specimen of Dr. Bright’s method of combining elo- 
quent exposition (though the eloquence is severely restrained) 
of Scripture with very acute practical directions as to moral 
conduct. Altogether, the volume is one that deserves high 
commendation, Spectator. 


PENITENCE AND PEACE. Being addresses on the 
fifty-first and twenty-third Psalms. By the Rev. W. C. 
E. Newboldt, M. A. 151 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents, 7 
Meditative, devotional and spiritual sermons on the fifty- 
first and twenty-third Psalms, by a man of scholarship ad- 
dressed to theological students, 


REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. An attempt at recon- 
struction. By Robert F. Horton, M. A., author of 
“ Inspiration and the Bible.”’ 412 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

The author’s object is to reassure those whose minds have 
been disquieted by recent speculations on Biblical criticism. 
The object involves, on the one hand, the conservation, and 
on the other the readjustment, of the historic faith on a vast 
number of important points. It is a task of the greatest 
nicety and responsibility, calling for wide knowledge, scrupu- 
lous caution, perfect accuracy of statement, and, in addition 
to these, a certain calmness and repose of temperament. 
These are the qualities by which every work of this kind 
must be judged, and, to speak quite frankly, the book under 
review seems to fall short of the mark on all these points. 
The plan itself is a dangerous one, for Mr. Horton undertakes 
to catry his readers through every book in the Bible. There 
must be serious gaps in so longaline. * * * Mr. Hor- 
ton seems occasionally to suggest difficulties that do not exist. 
He is more than half-inclined to find fault with St. Paul for 
forbidding women to prophesy in church, and for recom- 
mending Timothy to drink a little wine, and he finds “ an 
almost overstrained subtlety ”’ in the Apostle’s way of speak- 
ing of the faith of Abraham, In fact, there appears to be, 
either in the author or in the peculiar class of readers whom 
he is addressing, a tinge of censoriousness which is really 
more destructive than anything critics have to say. 

Saturday Review. 


SERMON - PICTURES FOR Busy PREACHERS. Being 
plainly-planned and full-drawn sketches of sermons. 
By the Rev. T. D. Hyde, B. A., author of “ Sermons 
for Pulpit Use,” etc. In two volumes. Vol. I, Fasts, 
Festivals, Saints’ Days, and special occasions, Vol. II, 
Advent, Lent, and general sermons. 326, 326 pp. I2mo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.53. 
lasts, festivals, saint’s days, and special occasions are cov- 
ered in the first volume, and Advent, Lent and general ser- 
mons in the second. These short sermon summaries are 
likely to prove a much greater temptation to lazy than help 
to busy preachers, 


SERMON - PICTURES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES, OR 
THIRTY PLAINLY-PLANNED SERMONS FOR THE YOUNG, 
By Rev. T. D. Hyde, B, A., L. Th. 216 pp, 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 

These sermons deal with familiar scripture subjects in very 
simple language, which rather talks down to children and 
much pains is expended in making the skeleton perfectly 
clear. 

SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By S. R, Driver, D. D., author of “ An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 
232 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Sermons on the belief in a future life, the ideal of the 
Prophets, the sixty-eighth Psalms Messianic prophecy, etc., 
by the leading Hebrew scholar of the new school in England, 
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SOME LIGHTS OF SCIENCE ON THE FAITH. Eight 
lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the 
year 1892. On the foundation of the late Rev. John 
3ampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Alfred Barry, 
D. D., D.C. L. 348 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

SOME PURPOSES OF PARADISE. An essay on the life 
of the soul between death and resurrection. By the 
Rev. Walker Gwynne. 80 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

A compact plea for the existence of a probationary state 
after death, based first, on the necessity «f such a probation 
in the nature of things; second, on the Scriptures; third, on 
the fathers; and fourth,on the utterances of many English 
divines and the pre-Reformation prayers of the English 
church. 

THE CREED OR A PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. T. 
Mozley, M. A., author of “Reminiscences,” ‘ Letters 
from Rome,” etc. 303 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

A plea by a man both a Church of England clergyman and 
a leader writer on the London 77yes, in favor of laying little 
stress on creeds and more on the development of religion 
as an expression of the philosophy of life. 


THE DECALOGUE. By Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
Discourse on the Ten Commandments, by the extremely 
able head of the Women’s College at Oxford, delivered in 
Lent and before, to her students and models of address. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By Robert 
Rainy, D. D. The Expositor’s Bible. 368 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

Dr. Robert Rainy, Principal and Prcfessor of Church His- 
tory in New College, Edinburg, has been a leading clergyman 
of the Free Scotch Presbyterian Church for thirty years. 
This commentary is cast in the form of a series of expository 
**practical’’ discourses taking up the successive clauses of 
the Epistle. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE BIBLE, Studies in Old 
Testament Criticism. By R. B. Girdlestone, M. A. 
Fourth edition, revised. The Bible Students’ Library. 
215 pp. Indexed. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

“We may still read our Bible as in the ancient days,” is 
the spirit of this plea for the old view of the Old Testament, 
first published in 1890 and now republished with a renewed 
declaration that there is nothing to alter these views in the 
higher criticism. 


THE GENESIS OF THE AMERICAN PRAYER Book. A 
survey of the origin and development of the Liturgy of 
the Church in the United States. By the Rt. Rev. A. 
Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL. D.; Rt. Rev. George F. 
Seymour, D.D., LL.D; Rt. Rev. William Stevens 
Perry, D.D., Th. D.; and Rt. Rev. William Croswell 
Doane, D.D., LL.D. With an appendix on changes 
incorporated into the prayer-book by the Rev. Samuel 
Hart, D.D. Edited with an introduction by the Rev. 
C. Ellis Stevens, LL. D., D.C.L. 169 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Historical associations closely link the American Book of 
Common Prayer with the venerable building of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, in a special sense its birthplace. Within its 
sacred shelter William White, then Rector, presided over the 
first of the General Conventions of the Church, and here the 
first efforts towards liturgical revision were made, ‘The vol- 
ume includes memorials of primitive liturgies and the 
Reformation Prayer Books. The Rev. Samuel Hart provides 
an appendix, treating of the changes incorporated into the 
Standard Prayer Book of 1892. The “Genesis of the 
American Prayer Book” has been carefully adapted for gen- 
eral reading. It is a candid presentation of a subject of 
national interest, and will repay readers for the brief space 
of time required for perusal. Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE GOSPEL OF PAUL. By Charles Carroll Everett, 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, author of “ Poetry, 
Comedy, and Duty.” 307 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 
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THE PILLAR IN THE NiGut. By Rev. J. R. Macduff 
D.D., author of ‘Morning and Night Watches,” etc, 
366 pp. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Intended as a companion to the author’s “ Bow in the 
Cloud.” Like the latter, though purposely in a more extended 
shape, its pages are addressed to those in affliction. The book 
contains thirty-one meditations. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE PsAtms. By A. Maclaren, D.D. Vol. I. Psalms 

I.—XXXVIII. The Expositor’s Bible. 385 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM CONSIDERED AS THE 
EXTENSION OF THE INCARNATION. By Morgan Dix, 
S.T.D., D.C. L. The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1892. 
239 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

THE SECRET OF CHARACTER BUILDING. 
De Motte, A. M., Ph. D. Illustrated. 
80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

“ It is the office of this little book to reinforce in a practical, 
unambitious way some of the noblest teachings of the church 
concerning the spiritual life, with lately formulated but vitally 
important scientific truths upon which that spiritual life leans 
more heavily than we have been willing to allow.” 

Author's Introduction. 

THE SERMON BIBLE. 2 Corinthians—Philippians. 
367 pp. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.10. 

THE THUMB BooK OF BIBLE PROMISES. 
inches. 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A text for each day in the year, in large type, on a small 
inch-square page. 

THE Way oF Lire. A Manual of Instructions on 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Communion. 
With questions, readings, prayers, etc. By the Rev. 
Walker Gwynne, author of “ Manuals of Christian 
Doctrine,” etc. 241 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 48 
cents. 

Part I discusses confirmation, its meaning and preparation 
with a well-selected lot of books on the subject. Part II is 
a practical manual for young believers. 


THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. An Essay on the 
Relation of Higher Space to Things Eternal, by 
Arthur Willink. 184 pp I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

3.00, 

This little volume is an attempt to posit an actual celestial 
domain—* The World of the Unseen’’—in what is called 
Higher Space. ‘the writer, who is evidently of the English 
Church Communion, finds much harmony and agreement in 
the conclusions he draws with the spiritual Symbolism of the 
Collects of that Church, and brings forward much from Corin- 
thians and Revelations to show that his theories are in full 
agreement with and explanation of the expressions of St. 
Paul and St. John. Higher Space, or the Fourth Direction 
of Space, as it is also termed, lies outside our space, “ while 
yet it is in perfect contact with every point of our space in 
its whole extent.’’ Distance does not enter into the question 
at all; it is only with direction that we have todo. Mr. 
Willink’s argument, metaphysical as much of it is, is given 
as much of a scientific cast as possible, and is ingenious and 
interesting. Philadelphia Record. 
TOOLS AND THE MAN, Property and Industry under 

the Christian Law. By Washington Gladden, author 
of “ Applied Christianity,” “The Lord’s Prayer,” “ Who 
Wrote the Bible.” 308 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. By J. R. 
Illingworth, M. A., author of “Sermons Preached in a 
College Chapel.” 223 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Five of these sermons were preached at Oxford, one at 
Cambridge, five at St. Paul’s, and one in Westminster Abbey. 
They are on conduct and creed, service of the heart, mind 
and soul, innocence and prayer and other like topics. 
Wuat Every CHRISTIAN OUGHT TO KNOW AND 

BELIEVE, OR THE CHURCH CATECHISM WITH NOTES 
ExpostroRY AND PRacticaL. (For Sunday Schools 
and Bible Classes.) A book for the times. By Rev. 
Andrew Gray, M. A. 71 pp. 8vo, 54 cents; by mail, 
63 cents. 


By John B. 


130 pp. I2mo, 


1%x2 
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An attempt to take the Protestant Episcopal Church Cate- 
chism and explain it with references and proof-texts so that 
“it will commend itself to the hearts and understanding 
of those who learn it.”’ 


POETRY. 


BacK COUNTRY POEMS. By Sam Walter Foss. 
Illustrated. 258 pp. 12mo, $1.50. postpaid. 

CHRONICLES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. In twelve 
cantos. By Margaret Dixon. New edition, revised by 
the authoress for the Fourth Centenary of the Discovery 
of America by Columbus. 310 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.18. 

This is a reissue of a narrative in blank verse, based on 
Irving, etc. 

Falk SHADOW LAND. By Edith M. Thomas. 130 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 
One cannot analyze the charm of Edith Thomas’ songs. 
Always there is something volatile, intangible, that eludes 
the too curious inquirer, and escapes resolution or separation 
into constituent elements. In form the new poems show an 
increased intimacy with the better works of older English 
poets. ‘On the Eve of Sleep” is unmistakeably Ben- 
Johnsonian, Miss Thomas’ imagination plays a variety of 
verbal tricks with a fuguelike persistence on the cardinal 
thought of the “Triumph of Charis.’ “Mens Sana” 
delights with its wisdom. ‘Southfold” is a parable of 
nature’s waifs and fledglings. Some unusual words enter into 
the framing of these poems, but it is evident they have been 
chosen for their expressiveness, not by affectation or caprice. 
“Griding” is warranted by Spenser, Milton and Whittier; 
“filices’’ for ferns and “ brume” for mist or fog are also 
employed here. Philadeiphia Ledger. 
KinG Poppy. By the Earlof Lytton. With frontis- 
piece and title page from designs by Mr. Edward Burne- 
Jones. 306 pp. 12mo, white parchment, gilt, $2 25; 
by mail, $2.38. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Besides the contents of the two small volumes by Mr. 
Watson previously published by the same firm, a new volume 
contains the poet’s first collection, “The Prince’s Quest, and 
Other Poems,” published by Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co., in 
1880, The poems from this earliest volume are new to 
American readers. ‘The Prince’s Quest,” a long poem in 
the style of Keat’s “« Endymion,” is, like its famous prototype, 
not without its marks of the writer’s immaturity, yet full of 
imagination and beauty. Its poetic charm was recognized 
by Rossetti, who characterized it happily by saying that “ it 
takes one straight back to Keats.” “Angelo,” a shorter 
poem in blank-verse, tells a dramatic story; and the sonnets 
and brief lyrics compare well with the author's later work of 
asimilar kind. In all these early poems is foreshadowed 
the intellectual quality which is so prominent a feature of 
Mr. Watson’s recent verse. This quality has been complained 
of by certain critics who think the poet is wanting in the 
ability to write singing, lyrical poetry. A curious attribute this. 
Mr. Watson, we are sure, has no popular-song gift. His 
muse will never appeal to the audiences that find their intel- 
lectual dreams realized upon the variety stage ; but a respect- 
able number of persons who can read and write, whose hearts 
are accessible not only through theirears alone, but through 
their minds, will be glad for such a master of noble and 
inspired numbers as William Watson, It may be a far cry 
from Tennyson to Watson; there does not seem to be a 
shorter cry from Tennyson to any other British poet. His 
is the one authentic voice, and it rings strong and clear above 
his fellow-singers. Critic. 
THE KNIGHT OF INTERCESSION AND OTHER POEMS. 

By S. J. Stone. M. A. Seventh edition. 348 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

The first of these religious poems, ritualist in tone, was 
published in 1872, and went through four editions in five 
years; the others at intervals, since “‘ Sonnets of the Sacred 
Year.”” 1875; “ Deare Childe, a Parish Idyl,” in 1876 and 


the rest in various places since, 


280 pp. I2mo, 
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REFERENCE. 

AN INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE. Biographical, 
Historical, and Literary Essays and Sketches, Reports 
and Publications of Boards and Societies Dealing with 
Education, Health, Labor, Charities and Corrections, 
etc. By William I. Fletcher, A. M. With the co- 
operation of many librarians. Issued by the publishing 
section of the American Library Association. 329 pp. 
Quarto, $5.00, postpaid. 

An inestimable service has been done to literary workers 
by the preparation of this work, which was suggested by 
Dr. W. F. Poole, and undertaken by Mr. W, I. Fletcher 
with the co-operation of the American Library Association. 
It is a bibliographical aid almost as important as Dr. Poole’s 
own great “ Index.’’ Something like half the work upon 
this Index Rerum was done by Mr. Fletcher and his imme- 
diate assistant; some sixty librarians contributed the rest. 
Nearly three thousand volumes are indexed, including books 
of essays, the collections of learned societies, ‘and many 
works of history, travel, and general literature, whose indi- 
vidual chapters furnish a monographic treatment of special 
persons, places, events, or topics.”” No library, public or 
private, which includes even five per cent. of the volumes 
here indexed, can afford to be without this invaluable work. 
Temporary supplements are promised from time to time, and 
Mr. Fletcher expresses the hope that the work thus begun 
“may produce after some years an enlarged edition, as hap- 
pily disproportionate to this as the ‘ Peole’ of 1882 was to 
that of 1848.” There is no reason why this hope should 
not be realized, and its realization would be the greatest pos- 
sible boon to students and readers. Chicago Dial. 
INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS, UNITED STATES 

Army. Adopted October 3, 1891. With interpreta- 
tions of 250 pars., by the Recorder of the Tactical 
Board. Illustrated. 353 pp. 16mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 

Identical with the copy issued to the army. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. Statistical and H’s- 
torical Annual of the States of the World for the year 
1893. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. Thirtieth annual pub- 
lication. Revised after official returns. With map. 
1152 pp. I2mo, $2.25; by mail, $2 42. 

A brief reference to affairs within our own national sphere 
of influence proves that the ‘“ Statesman ”’ is fully informed up 
todate. The Year Book mentions the recent coup @’efat in 
Hawaii of January 17, 1893, and the departure of the Annex- 
ation Commissioners for Washington. Here one may briefly 
notice descriptions of the past constitution and government 
of Hawaii, its area and population, religion and instruction, 
commerce, shipping and communications, finance and cur- 
rency, with mention of foreign, diplomatic and consular re- 
presentatives, and lists of statistical and other books of 
reference concerning the Sandwich Islands, both official and 
non-official. This case in point illustrates the prime quality 
of the statistical and general information conveyed in the 
“ Year Book,” and the efficiency with which the whole mat- 
ter has been presented. Philadelphia Ledger. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. A Manual of Instructive 
Amusement. By G. E. Bonney, author of ‘Electro- 
plater’s Handbook,” etc. With 144 illustrations. 252 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

Shows how induction-coils and other electrical apparatus 
can be used for instructive amusement; gives directions also 
for making instruments at home from materials obtained at 
little cost, commencing with the common horseshoe magnet. 

Publishers Weekly. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ABSOLUTE MEASURE* 

MENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By Andrew 

Gray, M. A. Intwo volumes. _ Illustrated. 346 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $5.63; by mail, $5.91. 

The “second volume” is in two parts, the first devoted to 
discussion and the second begins with galvancmetry and ends 
with the Board of Trade standards adopted in November, 
1892. Part I precedes Part II in time of writing by some 
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months. This work was first issued in 1884 and a new 

edition appeared in 1888. A page of Errata for volume 

I is given in this volume. 

TRIPLE AND QUADRUPLE EXPANSION ENGINES AND 
BOILERS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. With fifty.nine 
illustrations. By A. Ritchie Leask, author of “ Refrigera- 
ting Machinery; its Principles and Management.” 246 
pp. I2mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.71. 

Intended to give a plain every-day account of these engines 
for practical engineers. The practical working and manage- 
ment of these engines are given and specifications for triple 
expansion marine engines. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEEDLINGS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. With 684 
figures in text. In two volumes. 608, 646 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $7.50; by mail, $7.97. 

AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. A series of seventy-two 
plates. With introduction and index. By Sir Robert 
Stawell Ball, LL.D., F. R.S., author of ‘ Starland.” 
Quarto, $3.00; by mail, $3.22. 

An extended introduction gives one a complete explana- 
tion of the contents, which include seventy-two plates devoted 
to the sun, moon and stars. ‘The telescopic views of planets 
and those showing the moon’s aspects on consecutive days are 
beautifully printed. Philadelphia Record. 
EVOLUTION AND MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. By 

Henry Calderwood, LL. D., F. R.S. E. 349 pp. 12mo. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

IDLE Days IN PATAGONIA. By W. H_ Hudson, C. 
M. Z. S., author of “‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,’ and 
joint-author of “ Argentine Ornithology.’’ Illustrated 
by Alfred Hartley and J. Smit. 256 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.17. 

See review. 

THE GERM PLasM. A Theory of Heredity. By 
August Weismann. ‘Translated by W. Newton Parker, 
Ph. D., and Harriet Rénnfeldt, B. Sc. With twenty- 
four illustrations. Contemporary Science Series. 477 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

Prof. Weismann, of the University of Freiburg-in-Baden, 
the highest authority on this subject, deals in this volume in 
a spirit of inquiry and investigation with the fundamental 
problems of heredity in plants, animals and man. His work 
is simply written and is for all who are interested in biologi- 
cal problems. ‘The introduction is historical and descriptive. 
The four succeeding parts treat of “The material basis of 
heredity,” ‘“‘ Heredity in its relation to monogonic repro- 
duction,” ‘‘ The phenomena of heredity resulting from sexual 
reproduction ’’ and ** The transformation of species, its origin 
in the idioplasm.”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATA. By A. 

B. Griffiths, Ph. D., F. R. S., author of “‘ Researches of 
Micro-Organisms,” “ The Diseases of Crops,’ etc. 477 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.19. 

Dr. A. B. Griffiths, a brilliant investigator, though young, 
has endeavored to give the use and working of the organs of 
invertebrates, basing many of his discoveries and statements 
on the results of the chemical investigation of secretions. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

CITIZENSHIP. Some suggestions as to the Obligation, 
the Difficulties and the Preparation of Voters. By 
Charles A. Brinley. 44 pp. 12mo, paper, Io cents, 
postpaid. 

A statement of the difficulty of securing information as to 
the duties of citizenship and a plea for their teaching in the 
public schools. 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. By John Beattie 
Crozier. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 464 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.63. 

CIVILIZATION'S INFERNO OR, STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL 
CELLAR. By &. O. Flower, author of ‘Lessons 
Learned from other Lives,” etc. With frontispiece. 
237 pp, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
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CRIMINOLOGY. By Arthur MacDonald. With an 
introduction by Dr. Cesare Lombroso. 416 pp. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.97. 

A thoroughly exhaustive work by a man who has given a 
lifetime to this study, discussing first the general subject of 
crime and next special cases, followed by a bibliography and 
preceded by an introduction by the great European authority, 
Cesare Lombroso. 


EARL GREY ON RECIPROCITY AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM, With comments by Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 
27 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

Two letters from Earl Grey on “ Reciprocity and Civil 
Service Reform” as seen from England, are the text of two 
articles by Gen. M. M. Trumbull from the American and 
Democratic view. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN LONDON. 
Edited by Charles Booth. Volume III. Blocks of 
Buildings, Schools, and Immigration. 306 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


LocAL GOVERNMENT OF COUNTRY COMMUNITIES IN 
PRUSSIA. By Conrad Bornhak. The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. No. 73. 
16 pp. 12mo, paper, I5 cents, postpaid. 

Two important laws for the administration of country com- 
munities have been lately passed in Prussia. In 1891 an act 
for the government of country communities in the provinces 
of eastern and western Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
Silesia, Posen and Saxony, went into force, and in the follow- 
ing year it was extended with like modifications to the 
province of Schleswick-Holstein. The importance of these 
acts is not to be underrated, for they put an end to the last 
remains of the feudal system in Prussia, This paper briefly 
examines the character of these reforms, both from a political 
and an historical point of view. Publishers’ Weekly. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. A Forecast. By 
Charles H. Pearson, Fellow of Oriel and Minister of 
Education in Victoria; author of “ A History of Eng- 
land in the Early and Middle Ages,” etc. 357 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

An extremely well written book; it displays an acute intel- 
ligence and a wonderfully wide range of political information 
(as to which we can say nothing impolite except that it 
exhibits a rather too implicit reliance on statistics); and its 
value is increased tenfold by a consideration of the person- 
ality and history of its author. His “ History of England in 
the Early and Middle Ages” displays, whatever agreement 
or disagreement it may meet with, the scholarship of an exact 
education, and the intelligence of more than ordinary parts. 
When, therefore, such a man takes in hand to consider the 
present and probable future condition of national character 
and life, we cannot but be animated with the highest hopes. 
But he takes a view so hopelessly discouraging, so almost 
unmitigatedly grim and wretched, so little relieved with any- 
thing except a faint final exhortation to endurance and stoical 
fortitude, that not the most pessimist divine, or philosopher, 
or politician—not Bernard of Morlaix, not Pascal, not Joseph 
de Maistre—could exceed it. A sort of cento of summary 
and quotation setting forth his conclusions, leads up to this 
cheerful peroration: When the gods of Greece passed away 
with the great Pan, nature lost its divinity, but society was 
overshadowed by a holier presence When Christianity itself 
began to appear grotesque and incredible, men reconciled 
themselves to the change by belief in an age of reason, of 
enlightment, of progress. It is now more than probable that 
our science, our civilization, our great and real advance in 
the practice of government are only bringing us nearer to the 
day when the lower races will predominate in the world, 
when the higher races will lose their noblest elements, when 
we shall ask nothing from the day but to live, nor from the 
future but that we may not deteriorate. Even so, there will 
still remain to us ourselves. Simply to do our work in life, 
and to abide the issue, if we stand erect before the eternal 
calm as cheerfully as our fathers faced the eternal unrest, 
may be nobler training for our souls than the faith in pro- 
gress. Saturday Review. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By Jesse Macy, A.M. 
The American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
No. 71. 73 pp. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. A study ot the abnormal 
increase of criminals, and the public burden of pauperism 
in the United States, the causes and remedies. By 
Henry M. Boies, M. A. Illustrated. 318 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Boies, as a specialist, has a right to present crime in 
Pennsylvania as very black, in a shaded map showing the 
civilization of the United States, but we are inclined to think 
him somewhat of a pessimist. The case may be generally 
bad, but the presentation of increased lists of cu!prits is not 
always to be taken as proving an augmentation of vice, but 
rather that means have been taken to arrest culprits. Proba- 
bly the sum total of criminality, in proportion to population, 
does not show in the ten years any great advance. What it 
may show in fifty or one hundred years we do not know. 

The author proposes many drastic methods for the purifica- 
tion of the men and women of the future. He would pro- 
hibit marriage unless under the supervision of the law. No 
woman under twenty should be permitted to marry and no 
man under twenty-five. As to those with taints of insanity, 
epilepsy, etc., there should be no marriages allowed. The 
infraction of this law “should be punished by the permanent 
seclusion of both parents in the penitentiaries provided for 
life confinements.”” Mr. Boies, as may be seen, takes the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest into his own hands, and 
wants to hurry it up in his own way, and is accordingly ab- 
surd. When Mr. Boies sticks to his figures he may be inter- 
esting and ingenious enough in drawing conclusions, but 
when he gives his penology the reins he rattles along at such 
a high speed as to be likely to upset his readers. 

‘ N.Y. Times. 

SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By Nicholas 
Paine Gilman, author of “ Profit Sharing between Em- 
ployer and Employee,’”’ and “Conduct as a Fine Art.’ 
375 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


THE PEOPLE'S MonEy. By W,L.Trenholm. 2809 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


THE STANDARD OF DEFERRED PAYMENTS. By Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross, Ph. D. The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science Series. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

The object of this paper is to examine the arguments of 
the monometallists and the bimetallists, and to inquire what 
standard of deferred payment will insure justice to both debtor 
and creditor. The writer finds the argument of the first 
“wholly unsound ’”’—but does not find the bimetallist argu- 
ment “entirely ’’ right. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


An AGNosTIC’s APOLOGY AND OTHER Essays, 
Leslie Stephen, author of “ Hours in a Library,’ 
380 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail $2.16. 

It is often said that the position taken with reference to 
religious problems by well-informed and highly intellectual 
men in these closing years of the nineteenth century is curi- 
ously analogous to that maintained by Seneca, Marcus 
Aurelius, and the other Roman lawgivers or administrators, 
the posture and temper of whose minds reflected the Stoic 
philosophy. Goethe’s attitudes was in many respects a 
counterpart of theirs : so was Renan’s, and so, to name a less 
distinguished but very noteworthy wrter, is Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s. Nothing could be further sm a propagandist 
than Mr. Stephen. Indeed, he seems to dispute the possi- 
bility of propagandism, of popularizing science, of communi- 
cating to the multitude the truths discovered by the wise, 
unless the task be undertaken by one of those consummate 
geniuses who can compass the synthesis of reason and imagi- 
nation, of fact and hope, of poetry and philosophy, and thus 
become the founders of religions. In the seven essays which 
make up this book, Mr. Stephen does not come forward as a 
propagandist, but as an apologist of his suspensive, expectant 
attitude, and of his inability either to accept the orthodox 
dogmas or to substitute anything positive for them, Con 
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sidered merely as literary compositions, these papers possess 
the charm that belongs to clearness, simplicity, and sincerity, 
while, as regards their substance, they not only define with 
remarkable precision the position of an agnostic, but in- 
cidentally discuss many interesting questions, such as the con- 
ditions of the Roman world at the epoch of the growth and 
triumph of Christianity, and the conditions under which the 
religion of the future may be evolved. NV. Y. Sun. 
IN THE KEY OF BLUE AND OTHER PROSE Essays. By 
John Addington Symonds. 302 pp. 12mo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.74. 

The interest of these essays is very uneven, as was per- 
haps to be expected in view of the fact that they cover 
more than thirty years of literary activity. Some are merely 
youthful, no more than notes and experiments; others are 
impressions of travel or translations of verse, of the sort that 
their author has been fertile in; a few are of critical value. 
The opening paper is a succession of copies of verses, on the 
catch phrase of “a symphony in blue” and some other color, 
relieved by intervening passages explaining the origin of each 
in some Venetian scene. ‘The artificiality and trifling nature 
of the study make it merely an example of how curiously 
wise a man can be in wasting time. The two main topics of 
the better part of the volume are Ideals of Love, and the 
Lyrical Element in the Elizabethan Drama. Under the first, 
Mr. Symonds attempts to show the analogy between Platonic 
love, with its philosophical quality, and chivalric love, with 
its mystical quality, both representing in Plato and Dante the 
way to the highest truths; under the second, he develops 
and illustrates the part of lyrical poetry in determining the 
special form of the English romantic drama. The book, as 
a whole, reminds the reader, as it was meant to do, of the 
versatility of Mr. Symond’s literary work, and bears the in- 
dividual stamp of its author in both its sentiment and its 
style. N.Y. Post. 
PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Lectures. By 

Walter Pater, author of “ Appreciations,” “ Marius the 
Epicurean,” etc. 256 pp. 1I2mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.47. 

The gist of “ Plato and Platonism”’ is to show how much 
of Plato’s thought is due to previous philosophers; how he 
was influenced by Socrates; what his main object was— 
namely, to found something stable in the Heraclitean flux of 
change and revolution; how his poetic nature was naturally 
disenchanted by the Absolute ;—stable, no doubt, but also 
colourless and empty;—how he made metaphysics pict- 
uresque, and what manner of ideal State he hace in his mind. 
To most of those who read Plato at all, he is probably wel- 
come as an artist rather than as a philosopher. He might 
have written comedies or tragedies, perhaps; he did write a 
few pretty epigrams. Mr. Pater thinks that “he would have 
been an excellent writer of fiction.” What a pity that he 
did not produce the Waverly Novels of Greece, instead of 
wasting himself on Somnia Pythagorea! WHowever, we 
must take Plato as we find him, Mr. Pater’s book is by no 
means one of the works which make the classics easy to the 
unclassical, not at all a volume of popular science, falsely so 
called; but, when once he has mastered it, the reader has a 
definite idea of Plato’s aims, genius, and method. 

Saturday Review. 
One of a series of popular 
By 
12mo, 
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PROOFS OF EVOLUTION. 
lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
Nelson S. Parshall. Fifth thousand. 70 pp. 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

RuUMINATIONS. ‘The Ideal American Lady and other 
Essays. By Paul Siegvolk, author of “A Bundle of 
Papers,” etc, 423 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

These essays by “ Paul Siegvolk,’’ Albert Matthews, begin 
with women and drift on over many topics. 

StuDIES BY A REcLUSE. In Cloister, Town and 
Country. By Augustus Jessopp, D. D. With frontis- 
piece. 281 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

We have few more agreeable literary raconteurs of the past 
than Dr. Jessopp. That taste for historical research and the 
pursuit of it—for which he makes an eloquent appeal in the 
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last chapter of this volume, is emineutly exemplified in 
himself. He has contributed largely to our knowledge of the 
‘‘economical’’ state of England in the Middle Age, and 
thrown considerable light upon the religious orders in this 
country during that period. The present volume consists of 
three papers on the Monasteries of East Anglia—if we may 
include St. Albans amongst them—one on feudal land-tenure, 
another on the origin of English towns, and soon. The 
essays have already appeared in the Quarterly and Nineteenth 
Century reviews, so that they are not new matter, though we 
are glad to have them in a collected form. Inthe matter of 
dates Dr. Jessopp is a trifle loose and inaccurate. The younger 
Pliny was born 211 years, not 230, after the death of Cato. 
The century before Abraham is not “ about 2000 years ago,” 
but nearly twice that number. The soyades of the French 
Revolution the author connects with Nimes. Should it not 
be Nantes ? London Bookseller. 
THOROUGHNESS. Talksto Young Men. By Thain 
Davidson, D. D., author of Brave and True,” “ A Good 
Start,” etc, 96 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Short brief “ talks ’’ on the wisdom of choosing one pursuit 
and doing it thoroughly, since at the best much must be left 
unfinished. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DRAMATIZATION OF TENNYSON’S ‘‘ PRINCESS. By 
Grace C. Bell, Teacher of Elocution and Physical 
Culture, Philadelphia. 29 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents, 
postpaid. 

The “ Princess”’ is arranged here in six scenes, the verse 
being broken into dialogue, with a view to its use in the 
class-room. 


PRACTICAL PUNCTUATION FOR CLASS AND SELF- 
INSTRUCTION. By James F. Willis. Third edition. 
94 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC ARTIST, A popular 
illustration of scientific criticism. By Richard G. 
Moulton, a. M., Ph. D. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. 443 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.44; by mail, 
$1.57. 

THE FOUNDATIONS 
Sherman Hill. 
by mail, $1.02. 

A treatise intended to help young writers to master the 
principles which underlie all good writing and thus secure a 
good style, Swift’s definition of which was “ proper words 
in proper places.” The first part of the book treats of 
words, proper and improper expressions being set side by 
side, and the question of choice between words equally 
proper being considered. The same arrangement is followed 
in the second and third parts, which deal respectively with 
sentences and paragraphs. The work is a most exhaustive 
one, both in its scope and in the way in which it has been 
carried out, and its clearness, simplicity and yet positiveness 
need leave no room for doubt in the inquiring mind as to 
what constitutes good English. Philadelphia Record. 
THE MORAL INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. By Felix 

Adler. International Education series. 270 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

These lectures on the “ Moral Education of Children” 
were delivered in 1891, before the School of Applied Ethics 
in Plymouth, Mass They take up the problem of secular 
unsectarian education and the moral training it requires. 

LITERATURE. 

A Book oF AULD Scots Humor. Being a collection 
of anecdotes drawn from widely different sources and 
illustrative of Scottish life and character. A BUDGET o1 
AULD Scots BALLADs. Comprising some rare and cur- 
ious Blads of Verse, together with the Pick and Wale of 
the more popular of the ancient ballads of Scotland. 
Edited by Robert Ford. In two volumes, Illustrated. 
296, 344 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

A collection of Scotch ballads and Scotch anecdotes, both 
intend: d to illustrate the life, humor and imagination of 
Scotland. 
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337 pp- Indexed. 


By Adams 


I2mo, 90 cents; 
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CuHAUCcER. By Alfred W. Pollard, M. A., Editor of 
“English Miracle Play-.”” With frontispiece. 142 pp, 
Literature Primers. 16mo, 32 cents; by mail, 35 
cents. 

Seven chapters are devoted to Chaucer, the king's ser- 
vant; Chaucer, the student; The contents and order of 
Chaucer’s writings; Poems of Chaucer's first period; Poems 
of his second period; The Canterbury tales; Later minor 
poems—Chaucer’s rank as a poet. In an appendix are 
treated his metre and versification and spurious and doubtful 
works, Publishers’ Weekly, 
ENGLISH BooK-PLaTES. An illustrated hardbook for 

Students of Ex-Libris. By Egerton Castle, M, A., F. S. 
A. 249 pp. 12mo, $2.58; by mail, $2.74. 

Although the descriptive part of Mr. Egerton Castle’s 
volume is, as its title implies, limited to English Book- 
Plates, the work itself is prefaced with many pages of a 
more general introduction, in which the author discourses 
wisely and pleasantly on the origin and early history of these 
devices, indifferently known as Ex-Libris or Book-Plates. 

The diversified and fanciful forms which English Ex- 
Libris have assumed, especially in recent years, renders it 
almost impossible to invent any accurate system of classifica- 
tion; we may, therefore, congratulate Mr. Castle on his 
courageous endeavor to overcome the difficulty. His primary 
division of Book-Plates into “‘ Armorial’’ and “ Pictorial ” is 
a simple one, as is his subdivision of the former into groups 
—the “ Early,” the “ Georgian,” and the ‘ Modern; ”’ the 
crux lies in the further varied subdivisions of the “ Modern 
Armorial ”’ and the “ Pictorial,’’ and, as these, especially the 
latter, include designs of almost every imaginable character, 
it can have been no easy task to reduce them into even the 
semblance of exact arrangement. * * * Of the purely 
heraldic type he gives ussome admirable examples. Among 
these we place in the first rank the Ex-Libris of Mr. J. E. 
Cussans, of Robert Day, of Hamilton Aidé, and of C. H. 
Middleton-Wake, the latter a woodcut designed by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, and engraved by Soane. 

Saturday Review. 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections with various introduc- 
tions by various writers, and general introduction to each 
period. Edited by Henry Craik. Volume I. Four- 
teenth to sixteenth century. 604 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
gg cents; by mail, $1.14; Library edition, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25 

The object of this collection is to show the growth and 
development of English prose by extracts from the principal 
and most characteristic writers. In the introductory notice 
to each author only so much of biographical detail has been 
given as may enable the reader to judge the general circum- 
stances of the author’s life and surroundings and the scope of 
his work ; and to this is added a critical description of his style 
and methods and of his place in the development of English 
prose. It is thought that the specimens thus brought together 
may prove useful to the student of our literature as a sup- 
plement to the histories of that literature now chiefly in use. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 

SPECIMENS OF FRENCH LITERATURE FROM VILLON 
To Huco. Selected and edited by George Saintsbury. 
Second edition. Clarendon Press Series. 559 pp- 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.03; by mail, $2.18. : 

These “ Specimens”? first appeared in 1883, and nothing 
has appeared in the interval better adapted for their purpose, 
which was to accompany a shert course in French literature 
such as is summed up in Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Primer of F rench 

Literature.” 

THREE CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH 
Hugh Walker, M. A. In two volumes. 
Indexed. 12mo, $3.60; by mail, $3 78. 

The author quite rightly, as it seems to us, divides the 
history of Scottish literature into two periods—the first ex- 
tending from the dawn of letters in Scotland to the time when 
the desire for religious reform began io affect literature vitally ; 
the second extending thence down to the present time. Mr. 

Walker deals only with the second and most important 

period, beginning with Lindsay and the Wedderburns, and 
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ending with Scott. He explains his exclusion of the writings 
of Stevenson, Barrie and “Hugh Haliburton” with the 
words: “ Probably these writers would be among the first 
to acknowledge that certain changes which have passed over 
the country since the days of Scott have narrowed the range 
of such work.’’ ‘That aside, we have only to say that Mr. 

Walker’s work, particularly in the chapters devoted to Burns 

and Scott, is wholly acceptable, being compact and readable 

in its narrative, and luminous and impartial in its criticism, 
Philadelphia Press. 
GUIDE BOOKS. 

A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN 
Europe. Edition for 1893 revised to date. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, 
Germany and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria 
and Italy. With Maps of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Continental Europe, Switzerland, Street Plans of Lon- 
don and Paris, Tables of the Comparetive Values of the 
United States and European Moneys, a Traveler’s Cal- 
endar of Ecclesiastical and Popular Festivals, Fairs, etc., 
and a List of the most Famous Pictures in the Public 
Galleries and Churches of Europe. 16mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.43. 

This guide book covers the portions of Europe usually visi- 
ted by vacation tourists. It has been tested by time and 
contains just what tourists need to know. 

CARLSBAD. A MEDICO PRACTICAL GUIDE. By Emil 
Kleen, M. D., Ph. D. I0l pp. £2mo. 60 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 

A guide for the layman-patient in Carlsbad, written by a 
Scandinavian pract:cing physician, for Anglo-American visi- 
tors, being the substance of a like book written eight years 
ago for Sweden. 

CASSELL’'S COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Revised and enlarged. Planned and edited by Edmund 
C. Stedman. Compiled by Edward King. 505 pp. 
Indexed. Flexible leather. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.16: 

“Cassell’s Pocket Guide’’ has been for eleven years before 
the public, and has been thoroughly tested by travellers, A 
special revision has been made for the present season, al- 
though the volume has been rigidly kept within its present 
size. It describes a continuous tour through Northern, Mid- 
dle, Southeastern and Southern Europe, and it is believed 
that it ca be done within four months. Especial attention 
is paid in this book to giving the local railway and steam- 
boat fares, in regard to which most guide books are deficient. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

PICTURESQUE CHICAGO AND GUIDE TO THE WORLD'S 
Farr. Profusely illustrated. 304 pp. 8vo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.34 

The historical sketch of Chicago is well written, while the 
important buildings and points of interest are described in a 
very attractive way. The pait which deals with the Colum- 
bian Exposition is very exhaustive, and all of the features of 
the Fair are put before the reader in systematic groupings. 
The illustrations which are scattered throughout the book 
have been drawn with much care and skill, and the “sky- 
scrapers,’ which are the pride of Chicago, have been deline- 
ated very impressively both by the artist and the engraver. 

Philadelphia Record. 


COOK BOOKS. 


A HANDBOOK OF INVALID COOKING. For the use of 
Nurses in Training-Schools, Nurses in Private Practice, 
and others who care for the sick. Containing explana- 
tory lessons on the properties and value of different 
kinds of food, and recipes for the making of various 
dishes. By Mary A. Boland. 323 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

As instructor in cooking in the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, the author is thoroughly conver- 
Sant with what is needful where the selection and cookery of 
suitable food is in question. General remarks on chemistry, 
lessons on the properties of the different classes of foods and 
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special articles on air, water, milk, digestion and nutrition 
are classed under explanatory lessons, Part I. Receipts and 
menus of liquid and convalescents’ diet, articles on serving 
and the feeding of children will be found profitable. Several 
practical matters are discussed under * District Nursing,” as, 
for instance, how to make a fire, to wash dishes, sweeping 
and dusting, and appetizing bills of fare. This feature of 
Miss Boland’s book should be appreciated, for an invalid 
soon wearies of the dull round, and it is possible to vary 
“light diet’ to a great extent. The “ Handbook of Invalid 
Cooking ”’ is an important addition to the literature of domes- 
tic economy. Philadelphia Ledger. 


COOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. 
Poole. With preface by Dr. Pavy. 64 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

The little ‘ Cookery for the Diabetic” will no doubt be- 
useful to sufferers from a very distressing complaint. The 
problem is an apparently simple one, to keep anything of @ 
starchy and sugary nature out of the diet, or the preparation 
of the diet. Now, not to mention sugar, which is sufficiently, 
if not over-delightfully, replaced by saccharin, substitutes for 
bread in eating, and flour in cooking, are not to be hit upon by 
the first comer. Mr. and Mrs, Poole have compiled a care- 
ful and really elaborate cookery-book showing how to cir- 
cumvent the enemy, and the only thing left is to secure 
attention to their directions. Saturday Review. 


DaILty DINNERS. A collection of 366 distinct menus 
in English and French. By Nancy Lake, author of 
Menus Made Easy.” 184 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Menus for every day in the year, arranged to suit the Eng- 
lish market and seasons. 


ONE HUNDRED DESERTS. By Philippini. (Twenty-five 
years with Delmonico’s.) 121 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

On the same plan as “One hundred receipts for cooking 
fish,’’ ete. 


REAL CooKERY. By “Grid.” 86 pp. 16mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 48 cents, 
An introductory talk about the table, receipts and bills of 
fare for the dyspeptic, with a preface addressed to American 
readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS AS INVESTMENTS. A hand- 
book for investors in American railroad securities. By 
S., F. Van Oss. With five colored maps showing the 
railroad systems of the United States, 815 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.20; by mail, $3.50. 

This is a well-executed volume presenting in as brief space 
as the subject permits a very careful review of our American 
railway systems, their origin, their growth, their capitalization, 
their resources, their earnings and their probable advance- 
ment. It illustrates by maps our great railways, divided into 
trunk lines, coal lines, central group, Western and Pacific 
groups, and the Southern groups, and it gives detailed in- 
formation needed to enable the intelligent reader or the 
investor to form a safe judgment as to the present value and 
future prospects of the varied systems, 

In the different groups each of the prominent lines forming 
them is presented intelligently and concisely, and the book 
as a whole may be accepted as the most complete and reliable 
guide to all who want to study our stupendous progress in 
railways. Philadelphia Times. 
AN INTRODUCTORY MANUAL FOR SUGAR GROWERS. 

By Francis Watts, F. C.S., F. 1. C. Illustrated. 151 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

A manual for sugar growers, based on experier ce in An- 
tigua, covering both cultivation, crushing, refining and dis- 
tilling, for tropical planters. 

ALCOHOLISM AND ITS TREATMENT. By J. E. Usher, 
M.D. 151 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

See review. 
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ARISTOTLE’S ETHIcs. Comprising his practical phil- 
osophy. Translated from the Greek. Illustrated by 
introductions, the critical history of his life and a new 
analysis of his speculative works. By John Gillies, 
LL. D. Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books. 383 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A reprint of a translation in 1787, good in its day but of 
a work on which much light has since been shed. 

AT THE NORTH OF BEARCAMP WATER. Chronicles 
of a stroller in New England from July to December. 
By Frank Bolles, author of ‘‘Land of the Lingering 
Snow.”” 297 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Short note-book essays on the New England Wilderness 
in Maine and New Hampshire. 

KEEP Your MoutH SuHutT. A popular treatise on 
Mouth Breathing: its causes, effects, and treatment. By 
Fred. A. A. Smith, M.D.,C.M. To which is added, 
an appendix on Ophthalmia in new-born children, by 
Dr. Smith and Dr. Swan M. Burnett. 73 pp. 12mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

This is a popular treatise on mouth breathing. The title is 
very good; it will catch the attention of book buyers, and 
will set them thinking at once. The dangers of mouth 
breathing have often been pointed out, but never so clearly 
as in the little volume now before us. The author writes 
well, and in his preface he says that his object in publishing 
his ,book has been to show parents the danger of allowing 
the diseases treated of in the volume to run their course, dis- 
eases which in many cases are directly traceable to the habit 
of breathing through the mouth. Publishers’ Circular. 
MANNERS AND RULES OF GOOD SOCIETY; OR, SOLE- 

CISMS TO BE AVOIDED. By a member of the aristocracy. 
Nineteenth Edition. Entirely rewritten, with additions. 
239 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

This book issued several years ago is now extended from 
fourteen chapters to thirty and is rewritten. It has a useful 
paragraph on fees. 

MARKET GARDENING AND FARM NOTES. Experiences 
and Observations in the Garden and Field, of interest to 
the Amateur Gardener, Trucker and Farmer. By Burnet 
Landreth. 215 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. Burnet Landreth was Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture at the Centennial International Exhibition. His book, 
though written for the amateur or family gardener, is also 
intended for the more experienced persons who may be in- 
clined to make a venture in gardening for profit. Accord- 
ingly the writer begins with remarks upon subjects connected 
with growing vegetables for sale, and extracts from the last 
United States Census Bureau bulletin on truck farming, The 
chemistry of the garden, location and soils, commercial fertili- 
zers, seed sowing, germination, transplanting and the rotation 
of crops are discussed, and the writer has a great deal to say 
about hotbeds and cold frames and market gardening under 
glass. Mr. Landreth makes practical suggestions concerning 
the packing, crating and shipment of vegetables and fruit, 
especially in the case of potatoes, which now usually reach 
the Northern markets from the South packed in second-hand 
flour barrels. “ A Half Acre Garden,” the Grass Question 
and a Calendar indicating operations for the Northern and 
Southern States are features of this useful and practical book, 
where the different branches of “ Market Gardening” are 
treated with the greatest possible clearness. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

My LITTLE FrIENDS. By E. Heinrichs. A choice 
collection of children’s portraits, accompanied by appro- 
priate poems. 7I pp. Quarto, $1.50; by mail, $1.66, 

Under the title of ‘‘My Little Friends,” is presented a 
volume in white leatherette, of half-tone reproductions col- 
lected by E. Heinrichs, The collection consists of the por- 
traits (from life), of many beautiful children, gathered from 
all parts of the country and different nationalites, made from 
negatives furnished by the leading photographers. ‘The book 
appeals strongly to all parents and lovers of children, and 
is altogether a charming piece of work, sure to win a wel- 
come wherever it goes. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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SMALL TALK ABouT BUSINEsS. By A. E, Rice. A 
Banker’s Business Hints for Men and Women, 60 pp. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents; paper, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

This convenient little book for business reference was first 
published two years ago, 


THE BLOOD COVENANT. A Primitive Rite and its 
Bearings on Scripture. By H. Clay Trumbull, author 
of “ Kadesh-Barnea,”’ “ Friendship the Master-Passion,” 
etc. Second edition, with a supplement. 390 pp, 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


THE GENESIS OF ART-FORM. An Essay in Com- 
parative Esthetics. Showing the identity of the sources, 
methods, and effects of composition in music, poetry, 
painting, sculpture and architecture. By George Lan- 
sing Raymond, L. H. D., author of “ Poetry as a Rep- 
resentative Art,” etc. 311 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.89. 

See review. 


THE PARSIFAL OF RICHARD WAGNER. Translated 
from the French by Maurice Kufferath. Illustrated, 
300 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The translation of Maurice Kuflerath’s ‘The Parsifal of 
Richard Wagner,” which has been put forth under the 
auspices of the Seid] Society of Booklyn, is well made, neatly 
printed and passably illustrated. The subject is one that 
opens up a fascinating literary field, for an examination of 
the sources of Wagner’s drama leads directly to a study ot 
two great medizval epics, the ‘‘ Conte du Gral ”’ of Chretien 
de Troyes and the “ Parzival” of Wolfram von Eschenback. 
It is in making these two works known to the reader and in 
showing how Wagner used the materials he found in them 
that M. Kufferath has done good work. His explanation of 
the music of the drama is less necessary, for, when studied 
in connection with the text, it explains itself. Critic. 


THe Story OF Our Post OFFICE. The Greatest 
Government Department in all its Phases. By Mar- 
shall Cushing. Illustrated with over four hundred and 
fifty fine engravings. 1034 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.75; 
by mail, $5.11; morroco, $6.00; by mail, $6.36. 

Mr. Marshall Cushing is the thoroughly qualified and 
particularly well informed author of “The Story of Our 
Post Office.” The work is a large one, comprising over 
1000 pages, and scattered through it are nearly 500 engrav- 
ings, representing points of interest and showing exterior 
and interior views of the largest postoffices of the country. 
‘The employees are shown at work. There are pictures of 
the tools and implements used. Obsolete stamp issues are 
reproduced, and there are pictures of the men and women 
who have been prominent in perfecting our mail service. 
Among the most interesting chapters are those describing 
mail robberies and frauds perpetrated through the mails, the 
lottery and green goods swindles, and the methods by 
which the men behind these frauds have been brought to 
grief. The relics of the Dead Letter Office contribute their 
share to the interesting story. There is besides the romance 
of the marine service and the interesting mechanical details 
of the manufacture of stamps, postal cards, locks and mail 
bags. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THOUGHTS OF A QUEEN. By Carmen Sylva. (Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Roumania.) ‘Translated into English, 
with special permission by H. Sutherland Edwards. 
139 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

“ Maxims” in the same line and method originated by 

Rochefaucauld, written by a woman and a queen who has 

been unfortunate in both capacities. 


Voices From FLower-Lanp. Original Couplets. 
A Birthday Book and Language of Flowers. | By 
Emily E. Reader, author of ‘“ Echoes of Thought,” etc. 
Illustrated by Ada Brooke. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. : : 

A birthday book based on flowers and their sentiments, 
with an index to the flowers. 
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Wit AND HuMOR OF THE BIBLE. A Literary Study. 
By Rev. Marion D, Shutter, Db. D. With portrait, 219 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Devout religionists may not find the book at all to their 
liking, but the idle reader of liberal tastes will surely relish 
it. Philadelphia Press. 


EVOLUTION SERIES. 
SrupIES IN APPLIED SocioLoGy. LECTURES AND DIscus 
SIONS BEFORE THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Each 8 cents; by mail, Io cents. 

NATURAL FACTORS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By 
John C. Kimball, author of “ Evolution of Arms and 
Armor,’ etc. I2mo, paper. 

Tue NarIon. Its Place in Civilization. By Charles 
De Garmo, Ph. D. 20 pp. 12mo, paper. 

Wark AND ProGRESS. By Lewis G. Jones, author of 
“A Study of Primitive Christianity,” etc. I12mo, paper. 

Wuat AMERICA OWES TO THE OLD WORLD. By 
A. Emerson Palmer. 12mo, paper. 


FICTION. 

A BorN PLAYER. By Mary West, author of ‘ Alle- 
gra.’ 293 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

There is much in Miss West’s novel to commend it. The 
English is good, the style natural and pleasing, and the 
characters sketched with marked ability. Indeed, we might 
with justice give more than mere commendation. Miss West 
shows herself to be an artist who stands as far removed from 
the ordinary category of modern authoresses as an original 
oil painting is superior toa cheap oleograph. If there is 
any fault to find with the story, it is that Matt's theatrical 
career is abbreviated almost tonothing. The catastrophe 
comes too soon, Otherwise one cannot but admire the clever- 
ness of composition that characterises the whole story. The 
placing of this stage-struck youth in the bosom of a Dis- 
senting household of Quaker-like propriety, forms a strong 
contrast that brings out the “‘ sinfulness’’ of the young man’s 
ambition into high relief. Mr. Unwin, the minister, is a 
lovable person; and Grace, his daughter, makes a heroine 
who wins our regard and, at the end, our sincere sympathy. 

London Bookseller. 

A COMEDY OF ELOPEMENT. By Christian Reid, 
author of ‘“ Miss Churchill,’ “Bonny Kate,’ etc. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 261 pp 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

A GOLDEN WEDDING AND OTHER TALES, By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. Illustrated. 366 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 

A Great TREASON. A Story of the War of Inde- 
pendence. By Mary A. M. Hoppus. Two volumes 
inone. 280, 315 pp. 1I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

A LEAFLESS SpRING. By Ossip Schubin, author of 
* Countess Erika's Apprenticeship,’ etc. After the 
German, by Mary J. Safford, translator of “ The 
Burgomaster’s Wife, etc. 295 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

The line that looks forth from the title page “ Qu’ as tu fait, qu’ 
astu fait de ta jeunnesse ?”’ is really the keynote of the book 
from the introductory chapter in Jack Ferrars’ room, when 
he tells his brother of his losses, to that final day when 
Angiolina and he lie dead upon the hard stone floor in the 
Via dei Frati, morti di passione. It is indeed a tale of 
squandered youth and life. The genius of the Viennois (for 
Ossip Schubin seems to have that type) easily lends itself to 
the portrayal of the French and Italian characters, but fails 
often in just delineation of the English, especially those of a 
national type. ‘This is the case in “A Leafless Spring.’’ 
lhe author both exaggerates and belittles the foibles and 
virtues of several of the English characters, showing almost 
Fy) malice of purpose. Jack Ferrars is well drawn. The 
artistic or Bohemian (whichever you prefer) has sufficient 
Predominance to bring him into the plane of the author’s 
literary vein. The book, as a whole, is on a level with many 
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of the same class, perhaps better in style and expression 

than many, but marked in its moral tone by that indifference 

to morality that marks the class. The translator has done 
her work well, giving the spirit of the original in good, 
idiomatic English. Philadelphia Record. 

A MERE CyPHER. A novel. By Mary Angela Dick- 
ens, author of ‘Cross Currents.” 428 pp. I12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

The author, who is a granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
shows power in handling a difficult subject. Inebriate asy- 
lums may not be topics fitted for romantic treatment. Mr. 
Walter Besant wrote a novel recently regarding the man who 
could not resist alcoholic stimulants, which was well done. 
Miss Dickens’s ‘‘ A Mere Cypher’”’ describes “ a home,” con- 
ducted by a Dr. Constance. You suspect at once that the 
doctor rather likes the incurables because of the steady in- 
come they bring him. Dr. Constance is a thorough-paced 
rascal, and bullies his faded-out wife, and she is by no means 
satisfied with her husband’s methods. Norman Strange, a 
fairly clever man, has gone to the bad. He has overworked 
himself and takes to drinking. His guardian ships him oft 
to Dr. Constance. It is Mrs. Constance who effects his cure. 
She makes him exercise his will power. Miss Dickens in- 
troduces a double tragedy, for the poor woman has learned 
to love Norman. In order to thwart her husband, who has 
planned a scheme to ruin him, she poisons her husband. 

N.Y. Times. 

A Morar DILEMMA. A novel. By Annie Thomp- 
son. 312 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Alan Twiss, on his way from Melbourne, dies as he is 
being carried ashore at Teneriffe, shortly after midnight. 
The Alcalde will not come to view the body until daylight. 
So all night John Cayford and the ship’s doctor watch by the 
dead. ‘They watched the gray dawn burn into day They 
watched Grand Canary emerge from ghost-like shadows into 
vivid reality. They watched the heavy clouds of mists drift 
back from the island on which they stood. Every moment 
the light grew stronger, the sea flashed and sparkled; birds 
filled the air with music; groups of peasants, singing gayly, 
trooped down the steep Laguna road into Santa Cruz. And 
beside them, in awful contrast, was that still dead presence.” 

Alan Twiss had been wrongfully accused of forgery. He 
confides the papers with proofs of his innocence to John 
Cayford, who promises to clear his name from its stain. 
Upon John’s return to England he finds that the girl he loves 
is about to marry the man who wronged Alan Twiss. He is 
deeply penitent, is doing much good with the money he mis- 
appropriated, and seems qualified to make a woman happy. 
Hence ensues the “Moral Dilemma.’’ The readers will 
agree that John Cayford solved it nobly and manfully. The 
plot, slightly hackneyed, is admirably treated. 

Boston Transcript. 

A RoMAN SINGER. By F. Marion Crawford, author 
of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” etc. 354 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

An issue of the novel which after appearing in 1883 in the 
Atlantic Monthly, was published in book-form in 1884, and 
was the first of Mr. Crawford’s Roman cycle. 

A SECRET QugEst. By George Manville Fenn, author 
of “A Mint of Money,’ “A Golden Dream,” “ The 
Master of Ceremonies,’’ etc. Broadway series. 349 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

An English lord occupying a minor post in the government 
and hoping for future leadership is much annoyed by threat- 
ened exposure by means of two letters which he knows to be 
compromising. He sends his solicitor on a secret quest for 
these letters, which are in the keeping of a gouty colonel 
traveling in Switzerland with his daughter and _ step-sister. 
Swiss scenery, storms, avalanches, glaciers, mountain walks, 
searchings for reputed gold-mines and many scenes of love 
and intrigue make a brisk story with happy ending. 

Publishers Weekly. 

AN Opp Situation. By Stanley Waterloo, author of 
«A Man and a Woman,” etc. 311 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.02; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Mr, Stanley Waterloo tells his story through the lips of a 
hired man, and that man’s style is vigorous, for he is a sturdy 
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henchman, devoted to the interests of David Long, who 

married Alice Mackenzie. David’s farm and old man Macken- 

zie’s each touched on that line which divides the United 

States from Canada. It wasever so difficult to determine 

how broad was that line separating the two countries. A 

bluebird might build her nest right across it, and then the 

eggson one side would be Canadian and on the other Yankee. 

Old Mackenzie was a Scotchman, canny, and strongly 

attached to the interests of the provinces. David he admired 

for an honest fellow, and he knew that his Alice would have 
the best of husbands. When there came twins to the married 
pair it was of course a question whether one grandson might 
not be a Canadian and the other American. The odd situa- 
tion comes in sometimes in a comical way, and at other 
times tragically, for all the trouble arises from that vexed 
question of exactly where is the boundary line, It happens 
that in uniting their interests David takes charge of both farms. 
Familiar with the condition of those who live on the border, 
the author hits off to a nicety salient particularities. Aside 
from a happy faculty he has in describing nature, his story 
itself conveys an excellent lesson of political economy, none 
the less effective because of its being clothed in the guise cf 
fiction. How to write with elegance of a drawing room, or 
to lay down the law at the club, or to be dilettante about 
books or pictures,or nice in china may be interesting in 

romance, but it is pleasant—even invigorating—to draw a 

fresh breath of sweet, pure air with such folks as Dave, Alice, 

Jason Moore, and old man Mackenzie. It is good to believe 

that such honest and sturdy people exist. XN. Y. Times 

COMMANDER MENDOZA. By Juan Valera, author of 
“ Pepita Ximenez,”’ “Dojia Luz,” etc. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 291 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Whatever Don Valera writes has a coloring and handling 
as distinctive in literature as Goya is in art. ‘‘ Commander 
Mendoza” is a rapid glimpse of the life of a Spanish gentle- 
man of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Entering 
the navy, the commander serves in the West Indies and in the 
East, and goes to Paris and sees the Revolution. He is 
somewhat a follower of Voltaire, and has a philosophy of his 
own. Tired of the world and having acquired a fortune, at 
fifty he retires to his native town, and has only one wish, 
and it is to lead a quiet life. | He has been a wild lad in his 
youth, and some of his acts bring him trouble. The pretty 
Clarita has the hard, stern, impressive Dofia Blanda Rolden 
for a mother, and she is married now to a poor, mean-spirited 
man, but the real father of the girl is the Commander. 
Father Jacinto and the Commander also save the pretty 
Clarita, znd she is married to the man of her choice, the 
handsome student Don Carlos, There is a charm with an 
old-fashioned savor about this novelette descriptive of men 
and women in Spain as they existed a hundred years ago, and 
in a quiet way, imperceptibly, as it were, it contrasts the 
present with the past. N.Y. Times. 
COSMOPOLIS, By Paul Bourget, author of the 

“ Promised Land” “ The Disciple,” etc. Authorized 
edition. 343 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Dr. PAULL’Ss THEORY. A Romance. By Mrs. A. M. 
Diehl, author of “The Garden of Eden,” etc. Ap- 
pleton’s Town and Country Library. 276 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

JoHn Gray. A Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time. 
By John Lane Allen, author of “ Flute and Violin,” “ The 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky.’ With author portrait. 
218 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The tale is simple in style, charming in diction, and in the 
descriptive portions shows a passionate love of nature. Breath- 
ing throughout an air of natural feeling, marred by no 
strained sentiment, the book might well be described by 
quoting a portion of the author’s description of John Gray, 
“pure, even brilliant in tone, but colorless—the complexion 
of health and innocence.”? Very vivid are the pictures of 
Gray (the village schoolmaster drawn thither from Philadel- 
phia by his enthusiasm for the pioneer life of a virgin coun- 
try), like a minstrel of old, standing bare-headed on the river 
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bank reciting to his pupils the deeds of their fathers; of the 
old-fashioned ball and the wedding procession, In John 
Gray is found a very manly and satisfying hero. Of the other 
principal characters, Mrs. Falconer, “ one of the first of those 
remarkable women who followed their husbands into the 
wilderness, and there in time laid an impress, so strong and 
fine upon the local life that its traditions are lustrous still,” jg 
drawn most charmingly, while Amy and the others are skill. 
fully treated. The book will not fail to interest any intelligent 
reader. Philadelphia Record, 
EUTHANASIA OR, TURF, TENT AND Toms. 310 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

After reading this novel, one is inclined to ask why the 
author has not revealed his name, for the book is not one of 
which any writer need be ashamed. It is a curious story 
well written, and free from the hysterics and displav of the 
emotions which we meet with in many novels of the day. 
Young Lord George Mansfield stakes his all on a horse for 
the Hunt Cup, meaning to marry Mildred when he gets the 
small fortune which the horse’s success is to bring him. The 
horse loses, and George tells Mildred not to think of him any 
more, and then he goes off to Austria and obtains a com- 
mission in a cavalry regiment. near Vienna. * * ¥ A 
curious tale altogether, but to'd very well. The book is 
decidedly above the average. Publishers Circular, 
HER HEART WAS TRUE. A Story of the Peninsular 

War founded on fact. By an Idle Exile, author of 
‘“‘ Indian Idyls,”’ “In Tent and Bungalow,” “The Wee 
Widow's Cruise,” etc. 12mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 

Bessie Sweetapple’s heart is true to Robin Norcott, who 
gets himself into trouble with smugglers and for two years 
follows the fortunes of the Duke of Wellington. The story 
opens among the quarries on the coast of England, then shifts 
to Spain and Waterloo. Publishers’ Weekly. 
* | FORDID THE BANNS The story of a comedy 

which was played seriously. By Frank Frankfort 
Moore, author of * Sojourners Together’ “ Daireen,” 
etc. 404 pp. I2mo,75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The story begins ona vessel returning to England from 
Australia. The hero and heroine meet on board and learn 
to love each other devotedly. The girl does not believe in 
the right of marriage and says to her startled lover, “I For- 
bid the Banns.’”’ After much thinking he finally agrees to 
take her to his home without any marriage ceremony, religious 
or legal. She is rich and beautiful. The consequences of 
this departure from custom make an interesting and instruc- 
tive story. Publishers’ Weekly. 
IN THE BUNDLE OF TIME. By Arlo Bates. 359 pp. 

I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Mr. Arlo Bates has many humors. His “A Summer 
Comedy ” tells about that fine fellow Coleman, the architect, 
(who possibly builds all the nice houses in New York or 
Boston,) and how, after a tiff with Miss Trescott, all his 
troubles were made upat Mount Desert when he kissed her. 
Quite of another color is the love passage between Amanda 
and Lucinda in “ One Morning in Spring,’’ and a precious 
bold and brazen story it is, too, for New England. “ In Mary 
Jane’s House” has a quaint expression of reverence. Fancy 
a woman whose lover has been lost in a quicksand having 
a catafalque erected to his memory, built out of soap boxes 
decorated with tissue paper! NV. Y. Times. 
JULIAN KARSLAKES SECRET. A Novel. By Mrs. J. 

H. Needell, author of “Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter, 
“ Passing the Love of Women,” etc. 506 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, go cents. 

A reprint of Mrs. John Hodder Needell’s first novel, 
dealing with English life, which first appeared in 1881. 
KEITH DERAMORE. By the author of *‘ Miss Molloy. 

379 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, go cents. ) 

Captain Keith Deramore is a young English officer, n love 
with Armine, a French girl, young enough for him to have 
kissed her as a child and who grows old enough to stop the 
kissing and who ends by rejecting or marrying him—the 
the story tells which. f 
Kinc Zun By Walter Herries Pollock, author © 

“‘ A Nine Men’s Morris,” etc. 285 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02; paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
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There is a well-known story of a dog that was trained by 
aknavish master to steal sticks and umbrellas. In “ King 
Jub” Mr. Pollock modifies somewhat the larcenous animal. 
“King Zub” is a capital story, and so engaging that you are 
disappointed because it is not longer. In conjunction with 
Mr. Walter Besant, * Sir Jocelyn’s Cap” is the collaborated 

roduct, and it is excellent. All the stories are good and of 

a different make and texture from the common run. Occa- 

sionally, as will happen in the short story, the precise drift 

of the author escapes you, but then you may shape conclu- 
sions for yourself. N. Y. Times. 

Lay Down Your ARMS. The autobiography of 
Martha Von Tilling. By Bertha Van Suttner. Authorized 
translation by T. Holmes. Revised by the authoress. 
435 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

This novel depicting the evils of war and of great armies 
has made a profound impression in Germany. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
By Charles Dickens. A reprint of the first edition, with 
the illustrations. And an introduction, biographical and 
bibliographical, by Charles Dickens, the younger. 796 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

List, YE LANDSMEN! A ROMANCE OF INCIDENT. By 
W. Clark Russell, author of ‘The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,’ etc, 408 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

Clark Russell’s story opens with an account of how 
William Fielding, mate of the Royal Brunswicker, crossing 
the sand hills at Deal in a thunder storm, his head buzzing 
pleasantly with hot-rum punch, comes across a man hanging 
in chains upon a gibbet, and the man’s mother sitting at the 
gibbet’s foot. This is a bit of narrative calculated to yield 
impressions. The mother accosts the sailor, begging him to 
take the body down in order that she may bury it. He does 
not dare to do this, and there is no way to doit, but she 
persists in her pleading, and in a moment the thing is done 
forher. * * * That incident makes the third chapter of 
this story the most remarkable in the book, perhaps, but 
plenty more happens. It is atale of the early part of the 
century. Fielding is run down by a press gang; escapes 
from them by another providential intervention; thrashes a 
Dutchman ; recovers a lost treasure of half a million Spanish 
dollars from a South Sea island not down in the charts; 
outwits a mutinous crew, and remains a bachelor and a 
Protestant to the close of the book, though all the indica- 
tions seem to declare that he will do neither. Mr. Russell 
apologizes for using the slang word “blooming” in his 
dialogue; he says he is aware that it was not invented so 
early as the year 1814. Some other expressions in the nar- 
rative are open to the same criticism, but the fact of them is 
areassurance. It would never do for this bold and vigorous 
story teller to take to being cautious. N.Y. Sun. 
LOADED Dice. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett, author 

of “An Ambitious Woman,” “ Social Silhouettes,”’ etc. 
288 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 
— story of Franco-American life was first published in 
1891. 


Miss FERRIER’S NOVELS. MARRIAGE. 
Edmonstone Ferrier, In two volumes. 
344. 324 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2 08. 

See review. 

Nora CREINA. By ‘The Duchess” (Mrs. Hunger- 
ford), author of “ A Conquering Heroine,”’ “ Airy Fairy 
Lilian,’ ete. 340 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 
cents; Metropolitan Series, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents, 

Nora Creina, a/ias Nora Carew (fragile, slender, exquisite), 
and her sister Sophie (plump, arch, charming), live in a 
ramshackle old Irish house, with a grim, tyrannical, and 
avaricious step-father. It follows, by a law of Nature, that 
Nora has two lovers (one worthless, but young and attrac- 
live; the other worthy, but no longer young) and Sophie 
one. Also that the entire neighborhood never do anything 
else except keep open house for the encouragement of 
unlimited flirtation, Herein we conceive to reside the 
‘Supreme attractiveness of Mrs. Hungerford’s books in the 
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eyes of American readers. The Americans are the busiest 
people in the world, and, by virtue of the law of contraries, 
they are, doubtless, immensely impressed by the paradise of 
idleness invariably depicted in her pages. Nobody, by any 
chance, has ever any work to do. Life is one long procession 
of garden-parties, picnics, and balls, punctuated by constant 
spooning and mooning. Mr. Cyril Ferris captures the heart 
of the peerless Nora by his soft speeches and good looks, but 
cannot break away from the wicked but wealthy widow, Mrs. 

Vancourt. His treatment of the latter is peculiar, Thus, 

in one chapter we find him taking her by both arms and 

swaying her tenderly, lovingly, to and fro. Anon, we find 
him, exasperated by her taunts, shaking her violently. 

When Sophie discovers her faithful Denis ensconced behind 

a gooseberry-bush, she “hurls herself into his arms.” In 

fine, “ Nora Creina”’ is as voluble and vivacious as any of 

Mrs. Hungerford’s previous efforts. Her employment of 

italics is as liberal as ever, and the extent of her reading is 

evinced by a plethora of quotations ranging from Chaucer to 

Mr. Robert Bridges. Spectator. 

OLp Miss AupREY. A Chronicle of a Quiet Village. 
By Evelyn Everett-Green, author of ‘“Barbara’s Broth- 
ers,’ etc. Illustrated. 319 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.16. 

Mrs. Evelyn Everett-Green has written nearly 35 novels 
in ten years, of which this is the last. It is the autobio- 
grapical story of the young English gentlewoman who is left 
poor and becomes a companion. 

ORCHARDSCROFT. The Story of an Artist. By Elsa 
D’Esterre-Keeling, author of “Three Sisters,’’ etc. 310 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Miss Keeling’s “Orchardscroft’’ is a very pleasant story of 
two children who were raised from the slums to a most de- 
sirable and un-slum-like position—one by the happy accident 
of adoption, the other by the force of native genius. It need 
hardly be said that in the end they get married and live hap- 
pily ever afterwards ; but it must be set down that, in the 
course of her progress to this desirable consummation, Miss 
Keeling makes manifest —not for the first time—her skill in 
the truthful and sympathetic delineation of the simplicities 
of life, especially of the life of the poor and of little chil- 
dren. The early chapters are decidedly the best because the 
least conventional, but the book is attractive from first to 
last. Academy. 


Poor LApy Massey. By H. Rutherford Russell. 
The Independent Novel series. 212 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

It is rather disappointing to come across such a bread-and- 
butter sort of book as this in a series which calls itself “« Inde- 
pendent.’”” Wherein does the Independence consist? It 
would be interesting to know, for the book is strictly 
decorous—quite fitted, indeed, for any audience—nor can the 
idea of the story lay claim to any startling originality. The 
characters of the ambitious Lady Massey and of her poor 
weak-minded friend (who reminds us a little, 4omgo sed inter- 
vallo, of Mr. Woodhouse) are well done; but at the end of 
the book no one isa penny the better or a penny the worse, 
except one man, who momentarily interferes with the mar- 
riage schemes and has to be killed off. It is not satisfactorily 
explained why the epithet of commiseration is applied to 
Lady Massey in the title, for she succeeds admirably in all her 
schemes; and though it is stated somewhat melodramatically 
at the end that she lost her daughter’s heart, her character 
would hardly lead one to suppose that, even if she had known 
it, she would have been much afflicted by the loss of that 
rather unamiable young lady’s affections. The story is well- 
written, and contains some pleasant satire of country parish 
existence, but on the whole it seems rather futile. d¢heneum. 


PRAIRIE FoLtks. By Hamlin Garland, author of 
‘“‘ Main-Traveled Roads,” “A Member of the Third 
House,” “ A Spoil of Office,” etc. The Ariel Library. 
255 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The new volume of short stories by Hamlin Garland is a 
credit to his Western publisher inits styleand makeup. The 
pleasant outward impression of “ Prairie Folks”’ is cheerier, 
though, than Mr. Garland’s descriptions of the people of the 
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middle West as he has known them, although, to be sure, 
there are sunny gleams in each one of the nine tales bound 
together here. ‘hey have all appeared in various publications, 
some of them with other titles than those in the book, It is 
evidently to make the volume homogeneous, to emphasize the 
local interdependence and the “ folksiness”’ of the stories that 
these changes of title have been made. For instance, ‘A 
Spring Romance,” of Century publication, is here “ William 
Bacon’s Man.”’ That story, with all its brightness and truth- 
fulness, ranks with ‘* Uncle Ethan’s Speculation” and * ‘The 


Sociable at Dudley’s.” These are clear, strong pictures of 


the prairie life of the common people, with all their coarse- 
ness and their cheer. 

The stanzas which preface the several stories show Mr, 
Garland’s poetic sympathy and grace, and there is something 
very fine and forceful in “ Settlers,” after the title-page— 

“ Above them soars a dazzling sky, 

In winter blue and clear as steel, 

In summer like an Arctic sea 

Wherein vast icebergs drift and reel 
And melt like sudden sorcery, 

Beneath them plains stretch far and fair, 
Rich with sunlight and with rain ; 

Vast harvests ripen with their care 

And fill with overplus of grain 

Their square great bins. 

Yet still they strive! I see them rise 

At dawn-light, going forth to toil : 

The same salt sweat has filled my eyes, 
My feet have trod the self-same soil 
Behind the snarling plough.” Boston Transcript. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; OR, A BOOK OF THE 
HEART. DREAM Lire. A Fable of the Seasons. By 
Ik Marvel. New Edgewood Edition. 2 vols. 217 
pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.14. 

Authorized editions of a work whose copyright has expired, 
remarkable for beauty and cheapness. 

ROBERT HELMONT. Diary of a Recluse, 187c-1871. 
By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
With illustrations by Picard and Montégut. 198 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This story of the siege of Paris by one without, is one of 
Daudet's earlier works. It lends itself to translation and is in 
his most vivid manner. 

St. LEGER; OR, THE THREADS OF LIFE. A Ro- 
mance. By Richard B. Kimball, author of ‘* Was He 
Successful,’ ‘ Undercurrents,” etc. Twenty-first 
edition. Madison Square series. 384 pp. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents, post paid. 

Mr. Kimball’s first novel. It appeared first in “ Knick- 
erbocker,”’ was published in 1849, ran through 8 editions 
and was issued by Tauchnitz. ‘The scenes are laid in the 
“ abroad”’ of an American fifty years ago. 

St. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY AND ST. ELIZABETH 
of Hungary. Historical Dramas. By Clement William 
Barraud, S. J. 196 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

These two plays, founded on the standard accounts of 
these worthies were written twenty years ago. 

STORIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. By Thomas Hardy, 
W. E. Norris, Mrs. Oliphant, Grant Allen, J. M. Barrie, 
W. Clark Russell, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, James Payn. 
With twenty-seven illustrations. 349 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 86 cents; Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD. 
Edited by his friend Reuben Shapcott. 139 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A reprint of a work portraying the soul-history of an 
agnostic published twelve years ago, 


THE BLack DWARF AND A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Waverley Novels. Illustrated. 
382 pp. 8vo, go cents; by mail, $1.06. 

THE BLUE PavILions. By ‘Q,.” author of ‘‘ The 

Splendiée Spur,” “ Noughts and Crosses,” etc. Cassell’s 

Sunshine Series. 363 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 

mail, 42 cents. 








A reprint of a story of the close of the seventeenth cen. 
tury (time of William and Mary) which won great attention 
two years ago. 

THE DisowNnED. By Edward Bulwer Lytton (Lord 
Lytton). In two volumes. Illustrated. Novels of 
Life and Manners. Vols. III and IV. 314, 314 pp. 
12mo, $2.20; by mail, $2.42. : 

THE DUGDALE MILLIONS. A novel. By W. C. 

Hudson, author of “ The Diamond Button,” “ Jack 

Gordon, Knight Errant,’”’ ‘“‘ The Man with a Thumb.” 

etc. 319 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine Series. I2mo, paper, 

40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE FISHGUARD INVASION BY THE FRENCH IN 1797, 
Some passages taken from the diary of the late Reverend 
Daniel Rowlands, sometime Vicar of Llanfiangelpeny- 
bout. Illustrated. 234 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, 


‘33- 

The editor of this volume (assuming that it is an editor 
who writes the introduction sustaining the authenticity of the 
facts contained in the story), fails to give us his name. Nor 
do we learn when the late Rev. Daniel Rowlands passed 
away. Authorities, seemingly quite ample, are given for the 
facts mentioned, including the evidence of persons who wit- 
nessed the landing as well as many contemporary publica- 
tions, letters, and soforth. Theauthor knew many survivors 
of the invasion, the last of whom was an old woman, nine 
years old when the French arrived, who survived until 1891. 
We have many illustrations from old prints and extant relics 
showing among other things, the disembarkation of the fleet, 
the French frigates, the headquarters of the General, and 
ancient arms, while passages are quoted from the instructions 
given at the time by Gen. Hoche to the American officer, 
Col. Tait, who commanded the expedition. There were 
1,050 men engaged, all of whom were said to be resolute and 
determined, and with them Tait might undertake anything 
he chose. Out of certain known facts a stirring tale has been 
constructed. Its fault is the common one of historical fic- 
tion. We do not know where the facts end and the fiction 
begins. Mr. Rowlands’s story closes with his entering upon 
a curateship at a time when the character Nellie and her 
husband had opened a large inn, where he sometimes stayed, 
wife and husband meantime “ roasting me unmercifully on 
the assistance I had once rendered to the French prisoners in 
a mining operation.”” Apparently the Rev. Daniel Rowlands 
never existed, he and his diary being parts of the fiction and 
the real author being an anonymous person who uses them 
as disguises. N.Y. Times. 
THE FLOWER GIRL OF Paris. (Das Kind der Strasse.) 

By Paul Schobert. Translated by Laura E. Kendall. 
Rialto Series. 232 pp. I2mo, paper, 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

THE KING OF Honey ISLAND. A novel. By Maurice 
Thompson, author of “ Mordbank,” “ The Fighting at 
Point Rose.’’ With illustrations by H. M. Eaton. The 
Choice Series. 343 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

Pierre Rameau was a dreaded outlaw known in Louisiana 
in 1812 asthe King of Honey Island, because this small 
island in the Pearl River was the headquarters of himself 
and a daring band of outlaws. The novel includes sensa- 
tional and romantic episodes in his career, with incidents in 
the war of 1812 in which General Jackson figures. 

" Publishers’ Weekly. 

THE Last KinG oF YEWLE. A novelette in nine 
chapters. By P. L. McDermott, author of “ Julius 
Vernon.” The “ Unknown”? Library. 162 pp. Oblong 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. : / 

Forgery, a last will and other like incidents figure in this 
feminine tale of current English life. 


THE Marp.Lot. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. 425 pp- 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Mr. Lysaght who published six years ago a poem on the 
problem of human life, «A Modern Ideal,” in this novel 
has sketched current life from many sides, London, 
Ireland, Soudan, the circus and society. 
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Tue REAL THING AND OTHER TALES. By Henry 
James. 275 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
“The Real Thing,” “Sir Dominick Ferrand,’ which 
appeared in the Cosmopolitan under a different title, “ Nora 
Vincent,” “The Chaperon”’ and “Greville Fane,” are in- 

cluded in this volume. 

THE SHIFTING OF THE Fire. By H. Ford Hueffer, 
author of “The Brown Owl,’ “ The Feather,’ etc. 
The Independent Novel Series. 322 pp. 1I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The heroine marries an old millionaire because her lover 
having become suddenly poor, she is forbidden to marry 
him, and she thinks she may get the old man’s money. It 
is a dangerous thing to attempt, and the feelings of both 
men may be imagined. The old man determines to torture 
his wife, and accordingly reveals his past life. He dies 
soon, however, and all ends well. Mr. Hueffer writes well, 
and occasionally his epigrammatic mode of expression is 
happy. Some of the characters are sketched with plenty of 
force, and the stery is good reading from beginning to end. 

Spectator. 

THE SIBERIAN EXILES. A novel. By Col. Thomas 
B. Knox, author of “ Overland Through Asia,’’ ‘ The 
Boy Travellers,’ etc. With illustrations by Victor 
Perard. The Choice Series. 355 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

See review. 

THE STORY OF JOHN TREVENNICK. By Walter C. 
Rhoades, 421 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

The story of John Trevennick, is a quiet one, and yet 
with event enough, laid principally on the Cornish coast 
(where the story opens) and in London. Young Trevennick 
isa cleverly-drawn character, whose youthful folly at Oxford 
leads him through moral cowardice and bad friends into a 
smuggling affair in order to pay his obligations, but his man- 
liness and honest endeavor afterward through various exper- 
iences bring the story toa pleasant ending. The various 
other figures are all sketched, nowhere overdrawn, and the 
sentiment wholesome and devoid of mawkishness. 

Philadelphia Record. 

A Novel of the sixties, the 

By Frederick Wicks. Har- 

316 pp. 12mo, paper, 


THE VEILED HAND. 
seventies and the eighties. 
per’s Franklin Square Library. 
45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

“The Veiled Hand” is full of interest, and as closely 
packed with incidents, both of a humorous and a tragic kind, 
asan egg is full of meat. By lifting the veil on various 
domestic and commercial phases of life, Mr. Wicks clearly 
shows where the danger lies of the national decadence of 

England. The cold, calculating villain, Geoffrey Delfoy, 

may be said to sum up within himself the worst characteris- 

tics of the age. His unutterable baseness towards woman, 
and his nefarious financial schemes, make him a man to be 
dreaded and loathed. ‘There is something in his delineation 
that reminds us of Thackeray’s method of depicting these 
social birds of prey. Nemesis overtakes Delfoy at last, but 

not until he has spread ruin broadcast. Lady Grace is a 

well-drawn character. ‘Political opinion was to her a 

religion. An agnostic might be received in society of the 

innermost circle, but a political heretic was to my Lady Grace 

Worse than a lost soul.’’ But the best character in the book 

is Morris Heritage—a man of sterling worth and upright- 

hess. Mr. Wicks has made a decided mark with this novel, 
and notwithstanding a superabundance of personages, which 
occasionally divert attention, “The Veiled Hand” is a re- 
markable piece of fiction, with an interest which is always 
sustained. Academy. 

TIME AND TIDE AND THE SACRIFICE. By A.S. Roe, 
author of “I’ve Been Thinking,’ “A Long Look 
Ahead,” etc. The two complete in one volume. Dil- 
lingham’s Home series. 301 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

UNDER THE Rose. A Novel. By the author of “‘ East 
Lynne.” 393 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 
VoLNey RANDOLPH. A Novel. By James Robert- 

shaw. 293 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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WROSTELLA’S WEIRD. By Helen Mather, author of 
“T’other Dear Charmer,’ “ Hedri,’? etc. Shandon 
series. 186 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

The volume contains ‘ Wrostella’s Weird’’ and “ The 

Notorious Miss Anstruther,’’ both sensational stories. 
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A CHICKEN's EASTER STORY. By the author of 
“Cecil's Story of the Dove.” 24 pp. 1I2mo, paper, Io 
cents ; by mail, 12 cents. 

A Lity’s Easter Eco. By the author of * Cecil's 
Story of the Dove.”’ 15 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents: by 
mail, 12 cents. 

BusH Luck. An Australian story. By W. H. Tim- 
perley. Illustrated. The Boy’s Own Bookshelf. 256 
pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

This is a story of life in the bush, which all boys will 
enjoy, especially as there is not too much of the sentimental 
about the story. Publishers’ Circular. 
EvEeRYBoDy's Fairy GoD-MOTHER. _ By Dorothy Q. 

58 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 

The story of a little California girl, and a charming little 
tale, full of the quaint fancies that fill an imaginative child’s 
brain. Madge, the heroine, had no mother and lived with 
old Mrs. Mack, who was cross and scolded. One day in the 
woods something whispered that Mrs. Mack had a good self 
which, like the lovely dove in the Holy Ghost orchid, would 
come out if the wind and the sun and the warm air coaxed it 
to. Slowly the little girl realized that she was to be the wind 
and the warm air and the sun, and that, if she stopped tea- 
sing, Mrs. Mack’s nice self would come out. If the 
reader suspects that such a joyous, bounding little cricket as 
Madge is not often so reflective and self-analytical, he will 
understand that a fairy god-mother can do wonderful things, 
and that in that sunny land of romance and roses all good 
things come quickly to fruition. The tone of the book is 
too sentimental to be altogether wholesome. Critic. 
PAWNEE HERO STORIES AND FOLK-TALES, With 

notes on the origin, customs and character of the Pawnee 

People. By George Bird Grinnel. To which is added 

a chapter on the Pawnee Language by John B. Dunbar. 

Illustrated. 446 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
1.53. 

First » plished in 1890, this book now appears with a 
chapter on the Pawnee language by John B. Dunbar. It 
contains folk-tales, a history of the past and present condition 
of the Pawnees and profuse notes on their habits, 


THE GENTLE HERITAGE. By Frances E. Crompton, 
author of “ Friday’s Child” and “ Master Bartlemy.” 
Illustrated. 188 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A grown-up’s idea of children’s life told in the story of a 
family of children, the story having a religious tendency. 


UNCLE Towser. A Story for Boys, Young and Old. 
By Rev. A. N. Malan, M. A., F.G., S. Illustrated. 
256 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 
This book which is not in the least the American idea of 
a book for boys has a good deal of keen sub-acid description 
of English middle-class life in it, 


WHAT THE Pussy-WILLOows TOLD MADGE ABOUT 
Easter. By the author of “ Cecil’s Story of the Dove.” 
14 pp. I2mo, Io cents; by mail, 12 cents, 
A “Child's Story ” about Easter, intended for children of 
five to seven years or so. 
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A MORNING PRESENT OF SPRING FLOWERS. 
The East wind slept last night, (O be its rest 
As deep as death and Jong!) and with the morn 
The soft fresh breath of April from the West 
Came blithely whispering, “ Spring at last is born.” 
I woke and heard it: longing to rejoice 
Yet did I listen with a faithless ear: 
“Often the breezes have a mocking voice, 
Too glad the scund for truth,”’ said Doubt and Fear. 
When, Ida, in there came so sweet a breath, 
And then so fair a vision, of your flowers, 
I cried, “«O Doubt, I doom thee now to Death: 
These must be heralds of the happier hours : 
Such sound and scent and sight do surely bring 
Authentic proof of veritable Spring.” 
From “ The Knight of Intercession and other Poems,” 
by S. J. Stone, M. A 





